N.A.M.'s new president 
Frederick C. Crawford 
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— Mutiny on this ‘Windjammer’ 


IS QUELLED BY THE RIGHT OIL 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 


CALL IN 


SOCONY- 


VACUUM 


procrrs 


HAT’S A PICTURE of the business 
end of an air compressor. The gad- 
get that looks like a surrealistic set of 
false teeth is a discharge valve—and a 
“hot spot” to lubricate! 
The hot compressed air rushing 
through this valve frequently results in 
carbon deposits. They cause trouble! 


For 76 years Socony-Vacuum has 
been working on lubricating problems 
like this—and supplying oils to solve 
them. 

Today our work has acquired vital, 
new importance. Wise management is 


refusing to take a chance” on lubri 
cants. Machines must keep ri 
Lubricants must be correct! Must 6 
the best! 

Gargoyle Lubricants are designed t 
these exacting specifications. 

If your plant is doing war work, wh} 
not insist that it make use of the world’ 
greatest lubrication experience? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stane- 
ard Oil of New York Div. +» White Star Div 
Lubrite Div. « Chicago Div. « White Eag'e 
Div. » Wadhams Div. . Southeastern Div 
(Baltimore)+*Magnolia Petroleum Compan) 
* General Petroleum Corp. of California 


Ml 


When you get your next set of tires.... 


... they will have been made completely in 
the U.S.A. The wily Jap may tap other peo- 
ple’s rubber trees but your Uncle Sam is tap- 
ping mew sources of wealth and power. Re- 
search scientists, chemists, and engineers are 
today’s real pioneers, and the synthetic rubber 
they are beginning to produce will keep 
America rolling. 

Pfaudler is proud of the vital part its equip- 
ment plays in this new development. In such 
plants as Goodrich, Firestone, Goodyear, U. S. 
Rubber, and DuPont, Pfaudler 
glass- lined steel polymerizers, 
blow-down tanks, catalyst units 
and other equipment are standard 
because Pfaudler glass assures 
maximum yield from every batch 
of butadiene and styrene. 

Yet this is only one way Pfaud- 
ler equipment and engineers aid 


the chemical and food industries Pfaudler Glass-Lined Polymerizers [Laboratory and Pilot Plant Equipment in 


which convert nutemare and styrene 


to speed production and maintain into Jatex at the B 


Prat LER 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 
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quality. Delicate biologicals, concentrated 
foods, chlorinated lubricants, and countless 
other products owe much of their purity to 
the corrosion resistance of Pfaudler glass. 

For service where the jinx of metallic con- 
tamination can be disregarded, Pfaudler makes 
equipment of stainless steel, nickel, monel, and 
other alloys — engineered for efficiency and 
economy. If production is your pressing prob- 
lem today, or if you are now planning for 
the future, we should like to work with vou. 
The “Pfaudler Panorama” gives 
a helpful picture of the whys of 
Pfaudler leadership. Perhaps it 
contains the answer to your 
needs. Your request will bring it 
by return mail. The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Note: Many companies are buying Pfaudler 


. F. Goodrich Co. which to develop that new process. 
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nation’s ore mines; reared in the heat | 18—James Sawders from Charles Ph 

and bustieof the steel mills; educated a's ter <6 82 Wide mm 
in the presses of the world’s greatest metal fabrication plants Acme. 

- such, roughly, is the story back of one particular item | 

among the numberless articles of military equipment which 
America is producing, in unsurpassed quantities and quality, 
for its fighting men. THROUGHOUT these various steps 
necessary to the production of a steel helmet, mechanical 
rubber products play an essential part—iron ore is both 
mined and transported with the efficient aid of rubber hose 
. steel mills handle coke with great conveyor 
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and belting . 


belts, depend upon many other types of indus- 
trial rubber goods .. . metal fabrication plants 
employ air hose to operate pneumatic tools, tough 
rubber and fabric belts to transmit power, etc. 
Naturally, more complicated items of war equip- 
ment than metal headgear involve vastly more 
widespread industrial processes—and the needs 
for mechanical rubber increase proportionately. 
Helping to fill those needs—with a specialized 
manufacturing experience of over forty years—is 
Republic’s job today ... REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORP., 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Throw your SCRAP into the fight 


MOLDED 


PACKING GOODS 


] Telp to conserve the nation’s 


rubber. See that your plant bas a 
copy of Republic's "Handbook of 
Care in the Installation and Use 
of Mechanical Rubber Equip- 
ment."’ Write 


Republic Distributors in 


all sections of the country are 
providing invaluable service to 
industry engaged in the war pro- 
duction program —saving time 
and trouble on their increasingly 
move difficult equipment main- 
tenance problems. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


—_ 


Peace Conference 


A half dozen men sat down to a din- 
ner table in Washington early this 
week. Before the dinner was over, four 
of them, literally or figuratively, had torn 
up letters of resignation. 

The WPB-Army fight over whether 
WPB Vice Chairman Wilson or Gen- 
eral Somervell would run armament 
«leduling had nasty potentialities. It 
could have exploded the war production 
command. Donald Nelson and Charles 
Wilson, James Forrestal of the Navy, 
Robert Patterson of the Army had all 
reached the point where they were ready 
to resign. 

The dispute had become so bitter 
that, in the minds of the participants, 
the issues had begun td loom larger 
than lifesize. Nelson and Wilson had 
convinced themselves they were fending 
of a military dictatorship over industry, 
passing over the fact that, regardless of 
the outcome on scheduling, the final 
word on material distribution rests with 
the civilians. Forrestal and Patterson 
assumed that any change in authority 
over scheduling would repudiate their 
work up to now, forgetting that schedul- 
ing, in its current sense, is a new job 
necessitated by the tight material situa- 
tion and the advent of the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 


The “Compromise” 
p 


To give Wilson—as a civilian—the 
victory in the Washington argument— 
war organization apart—took all the skill 
of the mediator in the White House. 

Billed as a compromise, the outcome 
is a clear victory for Wilson. It’s ten- 
tative, like most Washington victories, 
but for the present he gets substantially 
everything he asked for. 
¢ Double Support—Wilson had strong 
support at the White House. F. D. R. 
has always been glad to give Nelson all 
the authority he was willing to ask for. 
In addition, labor was pushing hard 
for Wilson. He always got on well 
with labor at General Electric and he 
has asked Walter Reuther of C.1.0. to 
be his assistant. Wilson has in mind 
putting Reuther on as a_ production 
man, not merely getting labor advice 
from him. 


How It Works 


lhe dimensions of Wilson’s new job 
are best seen in terms of the workings 
of the Controlled Materials Plan. The 
determination of how many finished 
items—tanks, planes, etc.—the Army or 
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Navy would like in a given time is a 
military one, in which Wilson’s only 
concern is the question of technical 
feasibility. From that point on, comes 
the vital and complex job of breaking 
down the tank or the plane into its com- 
ponent parts, laying out the production 
facilities to handle them, setting month- 
by-month production rates on each unit, 
and determining the material needed 
to meet these schedules. 

@ Then to Eberstadt—The problem 
then moves into WPB Vice Chairman 
Eberstadt’s bailiwick, where the multi- 
tude of war and essential civilian sched- 
ules have to be reconciled with the 
supply of materials. The production 
programs come back from Eberstadt 
scaled down to fit supply. 

eThen the Follow-Through—Then 
comes the job of readjusting the reduced 
schedules. And after that, the continu- 
ing job of revising schedules to meet 
changed conditions—economic or mili- 
tary. 


Wilson Gets Aircraft 


As to aircraft, Wilson takes direct 
charge of it by assuming personal con- 
trol over the Aircraft Scheduling Unit 
at Wright Field, which has always been 
a WPB unit in theory, though not in 
practice. Over scheduling of other 
items, Wilson will have a more indirect 
control—general supervision over the 
operations of scheduling units set up 
in each procurement agency and the 
job of approving all helio before 
they are submitted to Eberstadt’s prun- 
ing knife. 


Nelson’s Task 


Success of the new Washington 
agreement is entirely dependent on 
close and harmonious liaison between 
Eberstadt and Wilson. Personally, the 
two get along together fairly well, 
oe with a tinge of wariness on 
each side. Both are strong men not 
afraid to reach out for power and re- 
sponsibility. Donald Nelson’s own big- 
gest job in coming months will be to 
keep his two powerful subordinates 
pulling in harness. 


War Production’s Measure 


Steel? copper, and aluminum have 
been adopted, in the Controlled Mate- 
rials Plan, as the yardsticks for war 
production, 

The same yardsticks can be used for 
rough measure of the extent to which 
civilian industry—including civilian-type 


“indirect military” activities like freight 
car building and synthetic rubber plant 
construction—has been hit by competi 
tion of specifically military munitions 
Government estimates indicate that, 
by these yardsticks, civilian economy 
has been sliced more than half. Civilian 
use of steel has been cut about 58%, 
from around 67,000,000 tons in 1940 
to 27,800,000 this year; copper nearly 
50%, from 896,000 tons to 458,000: 
aluminum 80%, from 304,000 tons to 
60,000. 
© Reflected by Employment— hese fig 
ures, of course, measure the contraction 
in hard goods only. Rough indication 
of the shrinkage in production of both 
hard and soft goods is the decline in 
nonwar employment from 29,800,000 
persons at the close of 1940 to 21,- 
100,000 now. 


Who Pays What? 


Disputes over local taxation of war 
plant facilities probably will continue to 
crop up indefinitely. The suit by Mesta 
Machine Co., Pittsburgh, to invalidate 
a $618,000 county tax assessment on 
machinery leased from the government 
is a case in point. 

These cases hinge on the question of 
who owns what, and of who pays. ‘The 
general rule, set up in the RFC act, 
is that real estate is taxable, whether 
owned outright by the war contractor 
or by a government corporation. Ma 
chinery, however, is tax exempt if it is 
owned by the government or a govern 
ment-owned corporation. 


The Ultimate Bottleneck 


Washington officials, whose job it is 
to look far ahead, already are thinking 
about manpower problems to come after 
we solve the current one of apportioning 
labor between the Army and industry. 

Big effort is now concentrated on 
widening the materials bottleneck as far 
as it will stretch. By efficient scheduling 
—as through the Controlled Materials 
Plan—and by bringing in new supply 
sources, this bottleneck can probably be 
widened to an extent that will permit 
more production than we have the man 
power for, it’s now believed. 

Then will come the job, for which the 
organization is only now being set up, of 
distributing manpower in such a way as 
to get the most work out of the available 
workers. 

When that is accomplished, produc- 
tion will be near its ceiling; improve 
ment will come as the relatively slow 
process of technical development raises 
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NOTE THE FEATxEs 


The Mercoid mercury 


mune to dust, dirt and 


ee istinetiv and exclusive 


all Mercoid Controls. It 
clectrical contact design 


lions of pe rfect operation 


A Bourdon tube clement 
the switch. (Located back 
not visible on this photo 
established as a depen 
clement. A wide range 


fit the service for w 


Don't overlook this one. 1 
double adjustment Simple ¢ 
desired ope rating points. D 
ing of setting climinat 

an important factor consid 


newly trained workers in al 


The Mercoid DA Control has attained universal use 
throughout industry. 

Adaptable as it is to a wide range of applications and 
available in a variety of types, it is immediately con 
sidered wherever accurate control of pressure and tem 
perature is necessary. 

Many years of experience and engineering develop 
ment are built into the Mercoid DA Control. It has 
become and will continue to be a symbol of instru 


ment dependability. 


NEW CATALOG IS IN PROCESS OF COMPLETION. YOUR REQUIS! 
FOR A COPY NOW WILL RECEIVE FIRST CONSIDERATION 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION * 4225 BELMONT AVE. * CHICAGO, iLL. 
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RES 


put per man-hour. But for a long 
old thinkers count on one more 
big production boost—through efhicient 
“$0C! management. 

[his would mean really organizing in- 
dustry as a big machine, climinating 
cosshauls in some fields, specializing 
slants and areas on certain types of prod- 
uct in other fields, etc. 

e The Crystal Ball—You'll hear a lot of 
talk before long about social efhiciency 
measures—and if the war lasts very far 
into 1944, watch for a surge of action. 


the 01 
W al, 


Farm Prices Under Fire 


The Administration has decided to 
dig in and battle the farm bloc on the 
issue of agricultural prices. 

Same day the Senate Agriculture 
Committee adopted the Reed-Gillette 
resolution ordering investigation of farm 
prices and subsidy policies, the Agricul- 
ture Department announced a cheese 
subsidy as part of its 1943 “Food for 
Victory” Program (page 90). 

OPA’s ceiling on all American cheese 
is 234¢ per Ib. The department prom- 
ised that Commodity Credit Corp. 
would assure a 27¢-per-Ib. return to the 
first processor of cheese by paying the 
difference. 

The cheese subsidy is the second 
chip the Administration has knocked 
off the farm bloc’s shoulder. ‘The first 
was the Administration’s announcement 
that flour prices will be based on wheat 
at 100% of parity, minus benefit pay- 
ments, and that CCC will subsidize sale 
of government-loan wheat to millers. 

Besides holding down farm prices of 
wheat, this two-point policy threatens to 
close wheat pe. cea during the war. 
¢ Offensive Widened—The cheese sub- 
sidy turns the Senate investigation, orig- 
inally aimed at the wheat program and 
its effect on grain exchanges, into a 
broad attack on general farm price 
policy. 


Farm Bloc’s Position 


Throughout the coming bitter debate 
on agricultural price policies between 
the farm bloc and the Administration, 
keep an eye on these facts: 

(1) The farm bloc is not opposed 
to multiplicity of benefit payments’ price 
supports, and loan plans and programs 
managed by the Agriculture Department 
to place a floor under farm prices. (2) 
It is opposed to OPA naiehnion and 
CCC subsidies, designed to maintain or 
keep any ceiling on any farm product. 
(5) The bloc feels wartime prosperity 
should be used to allow farm prices to 
reach record heights. 

Of course it’s inflationary, but farm 
groups would hold everything else steady 
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on the theory that farmers should be 


given a chance to catch up. 

The cry that higher farm wages are 
necessary is the next move in the farm 
bloc’s efforts to free agricultural goods 
from direct or indirect ceilings. ‘The 
bloc has won Economic Director 
Byrmes's consent to release farm wages 
from control. 


Flying Freights Sidetracked 


The boom for a super-air-transport 
flect in this war is waning. Cancella- 
tion of Nash-Kelvinator’s contract for a 
flect of Vought-Sikorsky 4-engined cargo 
planes puts the Navy in harmony with 
Army on air transport policy. 

Army already had scheduled a maxi- 


mum percentage of its total production 
to cargo planes and had resisted pre 
sure to contract for more with Kaise: 
and Higgins, 

Now, the Navy also is determined to 
concentrate on combat equipment 
@ Navy Wants B-24's—Facts indicate 
Consolidated Aircraft will get the Lou 
isiana Nash-K plant which would hav« 
built the cargo ships. Only the Army 
and British have used Consolidated 
B-24 heavy bomber heretofore; now the 
Navy wants it, too, 


More Power for Ickes 


Ickes’s appointment as Petroleum Ad 
ministrator left the manpower 
ment up in the air at mid-week. But 


assign 


Britain’s Social Security 


England this week had a look at its 
first important concrete proposal for 
postwar reform when the long-awaited 
Sir William Beveridge plan for an 
all-embracing social program was 
handed to Parliament. And Wash- 
ington was only slightly less inter- 
ested than London. 

Despite the widespread concern, 
shared by many worried Englishmen 
during the last six months, that the 
Beveridge report would envision, if 
not actually charter, a revolutionary 
shift toward the Russian social sys- 
tem, the plan when published was 
actually far more “evolutionary” than 
“revolutionary.” 

In brief, Sir William is simply ask- 
ing for an extension of Britain’s long- 
established social insurance services 
so that every man, woman, and child 
in the Isles would be guaranteed in- 
surance protection in every possible 
personal emergency. 

In summary, the Beveridge plan 
would: 

1. Cover all persons—including in- 
dependent business men, farmers, 
household servants, and housewives; 

2. Provide under one government 
agency a minimum cradle-to-the- 
grave insurance program (including 
maternity, marriage, health, disability, 
unemployment, old age, and funeral 
benefits), which would virtually put a 
floor beneath the British standard of 
living; 

3. Add approximately 32% to the 
annual costs to the National Ex- 
chequer of existing social insurance 
schemes; 

4. Cover costs by employer-em- 
ployee payments on a 40-60 basis 
(compared with ger-erally larger em- 


it would establish socialized medicine 


ployer payments under existing 
U.S. social insurance systems). 
Noted by leaders in the London 
business world were the facts that 
annual social insurance costs to em 
ployers would rise from £53,000,000 
to £187,000,000; that the new plan 
would be a threat to private insur 
ance companies and almost surely 
will be questioned by at least thi 
40 M.P.’s who are directors of big 
British insurance interests; and that 


in Britain. 

Even before copies of the full, two 
volume Beveridge report reached thi 
country, the rumor spread in Wash 
ington that White House Secretary 
Isador Lubin had been specially as 
signed to — the project and make 
a check on British reactions to it 
in case a comparable plan is ever 
presented in the United States. 


ee for air-borne invasion . . 
Carrying the attack to the enemy . 


It’s the goal of American Industry 
to train and equip more paratroopers 
than the Axis ever dreamed of—and 
that goal will be achieved. 


It calls for new plants to produce 
the synthetic fibres needed in such 
tremendous quantity... plant conver- 
sion to meet many of the production 
problems involved. 


In every war plant, heating is a vital 
consideration . . . for proper heat is 
essential to maximum output. 


For 50 years, steam has proved its 
ability to provide steady, even, eco- 


nomical heat in buildings of every type. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating, has been used successfully in 
more than 75,000 buildings. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 


ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Ordersshould be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 


Steam Heating 
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the selection of an oil czar to relieve 
the confusion of dealing with half a 
dozen different agencies was good news 
to the oil industry which feared that 
Ickes, under White House pressure, 
would take the manpower job. 

The order, giving Ickes more authority 


| than he had as Petroleum Coordinator, 


had been gathering dust on the Presi- 
dent’s desk for weeks. His authority is 
not 100% bya — shot, but the order 
establishing his office enables him to 
wield strong influence on WPB, OPA, 
ODT, and other agencies. It doesn’t, 
however, permit him to usurp their 
functions. 

Big hole is that he doesn’t get what 
he wanted most—power to force action 
on prices. Leon Henderson can’t act 
without consulting Ickes—and Ickes can 
advise him—but Henderson keeps final 
authority over prices. 

On oil rationing (except to conserve 
tires) Ickes sets policies, areas, amounts, 
and times, but does not handle rationing 
machinery. WPB still has the say on 
how much critical material the oil in- 
dustry gets, but Ickes will divvy it up 
among projects and companies. 

e Other Divisions—On foreign affairs, 
transportation, and other matters, Ickes 
sets policies and issues directives but 
does not assume the ultimate authority 
of agencies already operating in these 


fields. 
Relief from Paper Work? 


Although Budget Bureau control over 
government questionnaires has been con- 
firmed by a bill which has passed House 
and Senate, the joint Congressional 
Economy Committee (remember back 
in 1940?) is warring against multiplicity 
of reports required of industry. 

Chairman Byrd and Senator Vanden- 
burg believe the Budget Bureau’s effort 
is a ve in the right direction but 
suspect that it’s too easy for government 
agencies to convince the bureau that 
questionnaires are important to the war 
effort. 


Steps Toward Labor Unity 


A.F.L.-C.1.O. peace meetings in 

Washington this week made progress. 
Philip Murray, spokesman for the six 
conferees, announced that, in two days 
of conversations, “there had been per- 
fected the first agreement arrived at be- 
tween the two organizations since they 
split apart.” 
Murray referred to a preliminary pact 
providing for establishment of a joint 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. committee to decide dis- 
puted jurisdictional differences that may 
arise between the two organizations. 


To make the accord fully effective, 


it is further provided that if 
committee disagrees, they sh 
a “disinterested arbiter’ who 
cide the issues involved. 

As a clincher, the agreeme:. stay, 
that if the joint committee ca 
on an arbiter, the President { +, 
U.S., within five days, will be | eq +, 
name one. 

‘The agreement is schedule: to ; 
main in force until labor unit. js ¢ 
fected. Later this month, the « 
promised to reconvene for disc 
actual amalgamation. 


Cracking Down on Strikes 


In the strongest disciplinary action 
yet taken against organized labor for en 
gaging in an unauthorized work sto 


page, the National War Labor Board 
has stripped A.F.L.’s Chemical Work. 
ers Union of the maintenance of men 
bership protection which it previous) 
had enjoyed at the East Alton Mfg. ( 
plant, East Alton, III. 

The unanimous board action repr 

i 7 i 

manded a three-day strike in the powde: 
plant last September, violating a n 
strike agreement and catsing a shut 
down at the nearby Western Cartridg: 
Co., which employs 10,000. 
@ Behave—or else—Placing the union o: 
six months probation, the board sai 
that union security will be restored onl 
if the union demonstrates its “good faith 
and responsibility.” 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Manpower Division — between the 
Army and private industry—moved one 
step farther along the road to clearcut 
allocations when Hershey ordered local 
draft boards not to release from Selec- 
tive Service classifications (IIb or IIIb 
those essential shipbuilding and aircraft 
workers who want to enlist in the Arm 
or Navy. 

Army, Navy and WPB are lining up 
with the American Telephone & cle 
graph Co., against the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission’s move for a te- 
duction in long distance rates. Company 
points to harmful effect of stimulating 
traffic on already overloaded toll circuits 

Maritime Commission is sour on the 
circus that’s being made of ship launch- 
ings. Launching means little; it’s de- 
livery of ships that counts, says Rear 
Admiral Vickery. According to the com- 
mission, one company, in Alameda, 
Calif., which recently launched a siall 
cargo vessel in eight hours after keel 
laying, is five months behind schedule 
on delivery of nine ships, which |iave 
been launched. 


—Business W eck’s 
Washington Bureau 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


HE INDEX (see chart below). . . . ..... 


rr Ingot SE COP G0 MURINE. 5 cnc ccccccetsoncnvavccceserccs 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. ; 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4 week daily av. in thousands) . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............... 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ 00. eee ee eeeee 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ie 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year). . 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)....................0eeeeees 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100).. 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)................ 0. . ccc cece eee eees 
‘Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)......... 
:Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........... 0.6... eee eee eens 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, ee pr ek one te eee eee 
Sans Gams, Gemevened Phew Tork, B.)... ..... 2... ccc ccceccccncevecccces 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 0... 26.6.0 e cece cece 
{Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)................. ae 
{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............. eee cece ee eeee 


INANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) Sis es Bok Coa ee ag ae a i 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).......... as 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)............. 

U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. a Reems 00->-year Mote Yield (fexable). . 2... oi eee cece eases 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks..................+-.: 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks.........................4.. 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 
Preliminary, week ended November 28th. t Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


§ Lofest 
Week 


*189.0 


98.3 
14,645 
$25,015 
3,766 
3,878 
1,925 


81 

58 
$14,648 
+ 30% 
107 


230.9 
154.9 
186.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.24 
3.74¢ 
19.25¢ 
$1.184 
22.50¢ 


74.0 
4.28% 
2.81% 
2.36% 
1.27% 
1.00% 


8-i% 


30,224 
37,939 
6,241 
800 
24,581 
3,300 
2,520 
5,083 


Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Ago Ago 
+189.0 188.9 179.6 

98.3 99.6 99.3 
18,270 20,925 21,500 
$27,710 $21,140 $38,460 
3,795 3,775 3,323 
3,912 3,901 3,877 
+1,989 1,902 1,881 
+84 87 79 

60 63 61 
$14,465 $14,082 $11,971 
+13% +18%  —2% 
135 158 210 
+230.6 232.5 230.0 
4155.1 155.4 152.9 
4186.5 185.0 183.5 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.23 $1.20 $1.13 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
+19.16¢ 19.13¢ 19.44¢ 
+$1.205 $1.232 $1.209 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
+74.6 74.7 65.0 
4.25% 4.24% 4.30% 
2.80% 2.80% 2.85% 
2.33% 2.33% 2.33% 
1.27% 1.28% 1.03% 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
4-1% 4-1% 8% 
29,698 28,639 25,511 
37,905 37,549 31,726 
6,289 6,316 6,557 
843 898 938 
24,423 23,786 17,180 
3,310 3,443 3,584 
2,490 2,160 2,535 
5,045 4,578 2,584 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Yeor 
Ago 


163.6 


97.6 
93,495 
$17,308 
3,339 
4,087 
1,701 


9? 
$10,567 
+11% 
203 


209.4 
146.9 
160.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.50¢ 
16.75¢ 
$1.287 
22.50¢ 


24.452 
29,693 
6,602 
964 
14,735 
3,692 
3,799 
2,284 
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ALIX ~ against WATER 


Rising and falling with the waves... men 
on a rubber raft... human lives snatched 
from the sea... by a thin layer of inflated 
rubber. 

Important? Yes. It’s important that 
the thin sheets of rubber be kept free of 
cracks and blisters, that the raft unfold 
easily, that it be safe when it’s needed. 

That’s why rubber life rafts are proc- 
essed in special air conditioned rooms... 
to make the rubber tough and long- 
lasting. Room temperature and humidity 
are maintained more exactly than ever. 

To do jobs like this, air conditioning 
equipment must be more precise, more 
flexible, more compact. Required “‘cli- 
mates” must be reproduced faithfully... 


wherever and whenever wanted. 
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General Electric has already taken an 
outstanding part in developing this new 
kind of air conditioning for war indus- 
tries. After the war, all users of air condi- 
tioning will benefit from the lessons we 
have learned in meeting these stringent 
war requirements. 

More people will enjoy air condition- 
ing because it will be more compact . . . 
more economical. Cars will have it. Also 


planes and boats. Small stores, as well 


as large, will want it to increase sales 
to keep goods fresh. Factories will de- 
mand it as an aid to production. 
' The place to turn for this new equip- 
ment will be General Electric . . . a logical 
source of heating, refrigeration, air con 
ditioning, and heat transfer equipment 
of all kinds. Turn to G-E. 

Air Conditioning and Commerical 
Refrigeration Department, Division 


General Electric Co., Bloomfield, \. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Business Studies War Changes 


Strategy’s effects on production clearer. Food demand 
boosted. Manpower differences show up. Easing of materials 
situation still talk. Steel looks hopeful. Watch schedules. 


Surfeited with November’s optimistic 
war headlines, business men this week 
set about stock-taking. And, the impact 
on business of the war generally, and 
of North Africa specifically, took on 
clearer meaning than before. 

Detailed implications of military 
strategy for war production—which 
North Africa rather reinforced than 
altered—began to appear (page 15). 

Consideration of Italy as the next 
item on the agenda of that strategy 
was accelerated by Mr. Churchill’s 
most recent remarks (page 82). 

New lend-lease demands on Ameri- 
can civilian production, resulting from 
our new responsibilities towards the 
liberated peoples, were confirmed by 
Mr. Stettinius (page 86). 


Food Needs Up 


And the parallel increase in govern- 
ment food requirements for the armed 
forces and lend-lease showed up as pre- 
dicted (BW—Nov.21’42,p15) when Sec- 
retary Wickard this week estimated 
those 1943 needs at 25% of our total 
output, as against the former unofficial 
figure of 20%. 

Indeed, business attention was re- 
focused on the farm situation suddenly 
when (1) Wickard reported 1943 pro- 
duction goals (page 90); (2) the Office 
of Price Administration officially an- 
nounced that the point system would be 
used for meat rationing (page 14); Stabi- 
lization Director Byrnes lifted the ceil- 
ing on farm wages and transferred au- 
thority over them to Mr. Wickard. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics this week specifically pointed 
up our growing food problems in pre- 
dicting that even the planned produc- 
tion of 122,000,000,000 pounds of milk 
next year would fall between 7,000,000,- 
000 and 18,000,000,000 pounds below 
demand—or, 6% to 15% short. 


The Labor Handicap 


What’s more, there’s no certainty 
that output will hit the goal. This 
year’s production ran 5,000,000,000 
pounds below plan, and next year, 
1942’s mear-record weather may well 
not be equaled. Most important, labor 
stringencies in dairying areas are grow- 
ing, according to reports received from 
farming Federal Reserve districts like 
Kansas City and Minneapolis (page 79). 
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Moves to meet that farm labor short- 
age will employ both incentives and 
allocations (BW —Sep.26'42,p13)—Mr. 
Byrnes’s wage-raising device as well as 
Mr. McNutt’s deferment of essential 
farm hands, and Mr. Wickard’s new 
attempts to spéed the shifting of farm- 
ers from nonessential to essential agri- 
culture, the movement of seasonal 
workers, and the mobilization of city 
volunteers. 


Illusory Gains? 


Curiously, these prospects for farm 
shortages of labor and, thus, of supplies 
contrast with recent industrial reports. 

It is true that the shifting of Army 
calls to 18- and 19-year olds, coupled 
with the probable letdown in inductions 
later (BW—Nov.14'42,p13), implies 
that the pinch on_ industrial labor, 


though growing, is not constantly ac 
celerating, as before. But, there are 
also illusory gains. Sometimes labor 
requirements for arms work are over- 
estimated, and reality seems less acute 
than expectations. And, in the recent 
rearrangement of war schedules, the 
reduction in ordnance has been over 
accented in the news, and the concomi 
tant boost in ships and planes played 
down. 


Wool, Lumber, Steel 


War shifts have also been viewed as 
promising to ease materials supplies. 
Because of continued wool imports from 
Australia and reduced 1943 inductions, 
some wool experts are arguing that 1943 
allocations to civilians should be in 
creased. Similarly, there are those who 
look to next year’s cut in construction 
to lower lumber and cement demand. 
And finally, reports of an easing in 
carbon steel persist (page 15). 

The only certain factor is the reduc- 
tion next year in steel consumption for 
construction and machinery, which 
lately have been taking 20% of output. 
However, some also figure that the huge 
lend-lease demands for steel may drop, 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
STEEL OPERATIONS 
100 
~ Rate of Steel Operations 
= -9 (edjvsted for holidays} 
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Gyrations in steel operations—espe- 
cially the latest drop from 101.1% of 
capacity to 98.3%—still provokes crit- 
ics of the war effort. Actually, capac- 
izy is figured after an allowance of 
12.5% for annual repairs to furnaves, 


_ and these may run higher or lower 


than that figure at particular times; 
hence, the rise and fall in operations. 
But, the reason the industry does not 


average a 100.0% rate is the scrap 


shortage. Bessemer furnaces, produc- 
ing low-grade steel, account for 4%, 
of all capacity, and these mostly have 
been used to make synthetic scrap for 
open hearths, hence don’t show up in 
steel production. But, even were scrap 
supplies eased and Bessemers freed, 
producers wonder how much of the 
low-grade product would be used. 
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America’s new heavy tank, a 60-ton behemoth in the office of Brig. Gen. Telegraph; Dr. William D. Coolidge saler? 
job, mounting four heavy machine G. M. Barnes, chief of the Technical General Electric Co.; Gen. Barnes: the gl 
guns and two turret cannons—one of Division of the Ordnance Depart- R. Furrer, A. O. Smith Corp: D; deta 
them of extremely long range—which ment, gets an O. K. from industrial F. Sparre, E. I. duPont de Neimours ua 
can be used as antiaircraft guns, is scientists (left to right) Dr. Edgar CC. & Co. C. L. Bausch,: Bausch & new § 
fast emerging from the laboratory Bain, United States Steel Corp.; Dr. Lomb; and Fred M. Zeder, Clirysle: e Rat 
stage. A scale model of the new Army F. B. Jewett, American Telephone & Corp. The new model uses no rivets. practi 
minol 
and € 
and that the shipyards have been -—report that meat, canned goods, and oz. of wheatflakes, or 12 oz. of oatflakes, wysten 
heavily over-ordering of late, a drain dairy products will be under OPA’s or 6 oz. of oatmeal—or any combination toa |: 
that the Controlled Materials Plan may thumb soon. totaling 8 points. The sparing consumer point 
stop. One estimate, therefore, concludes If and when that happens (meat naturally would take 48 oz. of bran- a for 
that some 25% of current output can rationing is certain), such foods will flakes. An oatmeal connoisseur might Fr 
be released by the second quarter of have to be purchased with two kinds take 6 oz. of oatmeal, smack his lips and 
1943 for additional war work and for of currency. Above all, the consumer over it, and then go hungry for the rest expec 
certain essential civilian needs. must have ration coupons—each good of the month. as th 
Actually, only the Washington war for a certain number of points. Then ¢@ Dollar Basis Flops—The really big ratior 
agencies fully know their schedules and he must have the necessary cash or advantage to the government is that authe 
requirements. In steel for example, the credit. point values can be switched as scarci- make 
industry experts, a bit piqued, disclaim © How It Works—Assume (for the sake ties switch. Suppose the once-plentiful sation 
all knowledge, arguing that the very of utterly fictitious example as no such _ branflakes develop a shortage, and the rapid 
nature of the Controlled Materials program is contemplated) that OPA de-  once-short oatmeal grows plentiful. In point 
Plan leaves their own 1943 schedules at cides to ration cereals by a point system. such a situation, OPA need merely alter comy 
the mercy of consumers, Here is how it would work: point values to rechannel demand. of pc 
First, OPA would assign each type of It is precisely on this score that the and 
° ° ° cereal a point value, basing this evalua- “dollar-value basis” of rationing fell Po 
Pointed Rationing tion on the supply (with due allowance _ short. If civilians were permitted to buy ing, 
for consumer tastes). Let’s say that $1 worth of cereal per month, there for 2 
OPA follows British lead  branflakes are plentiful, wheatflakes would be no way of enticing them to . | 
: . . . fairly plentiful, oatflakes rather scarce, take comparatively plentiful goods while whic 
” adopting flexible unit system on’ cahameal extremely scarce. Under tuaiiiiia the doused for seantities of e 
of distribution. Point books to such circumstances, OPA might set up @ Books About Ready—Ration books get 
, a point system something like this: for the point system already have been mak 
fit many goods. Branflak announced under the label of War Ra- will 
oer 5 I ated dl : ened se : - tion Book Two and will be distributed get 
OPA has decided definitely to use Oatflakes weeny eat el 6 oz, about Jan. 1. The books contain fou the 
the point system for impending food Oatmeal Ata serve Sas 6 oz. Pages of blue stamps and four pages of make 
rationing—not the dollar-value _ basis red stamps (BW—Oct.31742,p15). ‘There plug 
originally proposed to govern distribu- @ Points Are Flexible—Because the plen- are 24 stamps per page, each stamp If 
tion of meat. The dollar system, though — tiful branflakes have the lowest point _ bearing a letter and a number (the num is ne 
invitingly simple, was discarded when value, consumers presumably would buy _ ber is either 8, 5, 2, or 1). be 1 
English ration experts pointed out that — them as against oatmeal, which requires Colors are intended to show which field 
it was too inflexible. eight times as many points. Demand rationing program the stamps are used tion 
e Two Currencies Needed—Naturally, would be geared to supply forcibly. for. Letters indicate the time period cop) 
OPA isn’t saying which foods will be At approximately monthly intervals, in which stamps are valid. And_ the tast 
rationed, but even the most casual news- OPA would announce its cereal ration numbers show the stamps’ point value higl 
paper reader could hardly guess wrong. points for the next four weeks. Let’s Thus “Blue A, 8” would mean some nor 
And housewives—whose traffic with gro- say the first month the number would thing like this: “Meat rationing pro the 
cers is as clandestine these days as a be 8. With his 8 points, a consumer gram; first month; 8 points.” non 
transaction involving French postcards could buy 48 oz. of branflakes, or 24 © Sugar System Differs—As consumers are 
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pegin tt ning in stamps to retailers, and 
eailers 0 turn pass them on to whole- 
glers, te Same process now in effect 
or suga’ and coffee will operate. That 
. the distributor's accumulation of 
camps »ecomes his claim on new sup- 

jes, However, there is one significant 
difference between point rationing and 
the sugar system: W hereas a sugar 
camp will always bring the grocer a 
sew allotment of sugar, a cereal stamp 
may not always bring the same kind of 
cereal. 

Suppose the retailer has collected 
100 cereal stamps from his customers 
in one month. And suppose that in 
tum for the stamps he gave them 
“) units of branflakes, 25 units of oat- 
fakes, and 25 units of oatmeal. Does 
this mean that he can demand exactly 
the same merchandise from his whole- 
gler? Probably not. In the first place, 
the grocer may not keep records in such 
detail that he knows what his stamps 
represent. And in the next place, his 
wholesaler may not be able to match 
new supplies exactly with past demand. 
e Rationing Self-Taught—Yet in actual 
practice this problem probably will be 
minor. Since points are geared to actual 
and expected supplies, the distributive 
wstem is bound to be correctly adjusted 
toa large extent. If not, OPA will alter 
point values so that new supplies will get 
a forced demand. 

From the viewpoint of consumers 
and distributors, point rationing is not 
expected to occasion as many difficulties 
as the dual mathematics of money and 
ration coupons would suggest. English 
authorities have found that housewives 
make rationing a topic of daily conver- 
ation, thereby educating themselves 
rapidly. And after all, say the experts, 
point rationing is no more difficult to 
comprehend than a very simple form 
of poker (where cards represent values, 
and chips represent payment). 
¢ Points Fit Many Items—Point ration- 
ing, furthermore, opens opportunities 
for advertisers to do educational work 
on both product and system under 
which it can be obtained. Advertisers 
of expensive goods can say it pays to 
get quality when goods are short; 
makers of cheaper lines, conversely, 
will suggest that the best policy is to 
get the greatest number of units for 
the smallest monetary outlay. And 
makers of nonrationed substitutes will 
plug their products for all they’re worth. 
_ If the point system works—and there 
is no reason to believe otherwise—it will 
be used for all rationing programs in 
fields where (1) goods show a wide varia- 
tion, (2) substitutes are virtually carbon 
copies of the original, and (3) human 
tastes and degree of consumption are 
highly variable factors. Neither sugar 
nor gasoline is in this category (hence 
the point system was not used). But 
nonstaple foods and clothing definitely 
are candidates, ; 
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The Strategy is Fixed 


Military men now know 
what will be needed to do it—so 
simply point up what the services 


Once more, word is circulating around 

luncheon tables and in locker rooms of 
shutdowns in war plants. Most of the 
reports are the kind that can’t be 
printed, but some are on the record: 
Building of the $45,000,000 Continen- 
tal ordnance tank-armor plant has been 
halted; expansion of the Wabash River 
ordnance plant has been slowed; Nash- 
Kelvinator has stopped making cargo 
planes; shell contracts are being cut in 
the Chicago area. 
e This Time It’s Different—There’s one 
big difference between these shutdowns 
and the material-shortage stoppages that 
worried the public last summer (BW- 
Aug.8’42,p15). These are intentional. 
They’re not the direct result of material- 
starved assembly lines but rather of de- 
liberate contract cancellations. And these 
moves have a lot of people wondering 
how come. 

Fact is that the present shutdowns are 
evidence that the military chiefs and 
the production chiefs have learned the 
lesson of last summer’s shutdowns. That 
lesson is that even America’s resources 
are limited. And the corollary is that 
setting of unattainable production goals 
may be good psychology but it’s mighty 
bad engineering; it interferes with plan- 


FIRST HEAT 


Production of hard alloy steels— 
urgently needed for tanks, planes, 
guns, and other sinews of war—gets a 


what they’re going to do—and 
the current curbs on production 
and WPB feel is required to win. 


ning for maximum production from a 
limited supply of materials. 
@ Selective Process—Applying the lesson, 
however, is not a mere matter of slash 
ing all production goals horizontally 
Choices have to be made. ‘Tank sched 
ules, for instance, are being deeply cut 
as are the associated armor plate and 
parts programs. Plans for shell produc 
tion, in many sizes, are being reduced 

Meanwhile, aircraft production plans 
are being scaled down much less. (Don- 
ald M. Nelson’s announcement that next 
year’s plane output will double this 
year’s amounts to a moderate reduction 
in the original 1943 quota.) Schedules 
for 1943 output of merchant ships and 
light naval vessels may even increas 
e@ New Master Plan—These shifts are be 
ginning to become visible in current 
contract cancellations. They will be 
much clearer upon the completion of 
a revision of the master priorities di 
rective, changing the relative standing 
of different end products, which is now 
underway. Manufacturers generally. will 
then see the result in wholesale rerating 
of their contracts. 

Selective scaling down of the war pro- 
duction goals has necessitated, and has 
only been made possible by, freezing of 
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powerful boost as white-hot electrodes 
dip for the first time into an electric 
furnace near Pittsburgh, part of Car 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s expanded 
facilities. 
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the high strategy of the war. This is not 
to say that final decisions have been 
reached on where we go from Africa. 
But the broadest questions have been 
decided—such questions as whether we 
fight a war of coalition far from our 
shores, a lend-lease war, whether we 
plan to go it alone against the world, 
and probably even the question of con- 
centrating on the European rather than 
the Asiatic theater. 

eA Final Decision—Until a couple of 
months ago, the military, naturall 
enough, wanted to hedge all their bets. 
They laid out a production and training 
program os to cover all contin- 
gencies, to fight any kind of a war that 
might have to be fought. This made for 
easy strategy but tough production. 
Material shortages and the impending 
threat of manpower shortages finally 
convinced the military they couldn’t 


hedge. They've laid it on the line for a 
uick offensive and a lend-lease war. 

The first clear sign of the new de- 
cision was the reduction in the Army 
objective from something over 13,000,- 
000 men to 9,500,000. The second was 
the African offensive. The third is cur- 
rent reorientation of production goals. 
e A Steel Surplus—Curiously, at the very 
time that munitions schedules are being 
pared down, talk is being heard of a 
surplus of steel—heard widely enough so 
that WPB’s steel chief, H. G. Batcheller, 
took the trouble to deny persistent re- 
ports in the industry that the market in 
pig, shapes, wire, pipe, bars, and even 
plate is distinctly easier (BW—Nov.28 
42,p7). 

Bulk of the “surplus” is undoubtedly 
illusory. Preliminary rescheduling of 
contracts and strict scaling down of 
material allotments under the fourth 


quarter operation of the Prod): 
quirements Plan have hacked 
backlogs. Taking the brakes of 
tion will eliminate this sort of 
@ Pinch in Specialties—But it 
illusory. Special products—all 
forgings, and other special forn 
—rather than mere ingot set t! 
on war production. There’s nov, 
age of capacity to produce thes 
forms, and this so limits war pr 
that it can’t absorb the full s, 
the simpler forms of steel. 

How long this condition will . 
is problematical. Completion n 
of mills now under construction 
crease the supply of special ste: 
mit expansion of war product 
where it will absorb “surplus” ing. 
the other hand, new primary in 
pacity due to come in may create 4 ney 
surplus above absolute military :ced; 


The National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers held its War Congress of 
American Industry in New York this 
week to review its first twelve months 
under the stresses of actual war, to 
adjust production sights for next 
year's objectives, and to begin a 
foundation for the peace to come. 
N.A.M.’s 1941 convention closed 
barely 24 hours before Pearl Harbor. 
Attitude of the executives who gath- 
ered this week was one of grim con- 
fidence that American industry had 
finally enabled military forces to turn 
the world tide and that the job ahead 
was to speed the ultimate victory. 
@ No Letdown—In calling the meet- 
ing, William P. Witherow, retiring 
head of N.A.M. and president of 
Blaw-Knox Co., warned that at- 
tendance would not mean time out 
from the war effort. He told execu- 
tives that their presence “would aid 
in the discharge of your responsibility 
to our common task.” 

It is significant that the new 
N.A.M. president, Frederick Cool- 
idge Crawford (see cover), president 
of Thompson Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, is young as executives go—51 
vears last March 19—and that his 
background of engineering and active 
company management gives him a 
realistic outlook on relations with 
labor and government. 

e@ The Londonderry Line—The Fred 
Crawford genealogy runs to Irish elo- 
quence and hard-fisted Yankee. His 
father’s people were Londonderry 
Irish, who came to this country in 
1728; his mother’s line runs back to 
John Coolidge, who came from Eng- 
land in 1631 and who is the an- 
cestor of Calvin Coolidge and all the 


N. A.M. Raises Sights to Victory—with Crawford 


other American Coolidges. He was 
born at Watertown, Mass. 

Crawford likes to preach a doc- 

trine he phrases into this text: ““Man- 
agement is the catalytic agent that 
has produced in America the greatest 
material prosperity that the world 
has ever known.” 
@ Held by Keystone—When manage- 
ment is weak and unsuccessful, ac- 
cording to the Crawford gospel of 
business, all the elements of society 
suffer, because capital, labor, manage- 
ment, and the buying public are the 
same set of people, locked together 
in the economic structure by the key- 
stone of management. 

Crawford’s worst enemy theoreti- 

cally could be found somewhere in 
the New Deal or in the Cleveland 
leadership of the C.1.0. United Auto 
Workers, who haven’t yet been able 
to crganize the workers in Thompson 
Products Co. and its affiliates. But 
not even his worst enemy could 
place Crawford in the weak and un- 
successful category. 
@ Played the Hunch—Then a teacher 
of engineering, having graduated 
from Harvard magna cum laude in 
1913, Crawford was visiting in Cleve- 
land back in 1916 when some friends 
gave him a good hunch: Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. (forerunner of ‘Thompson 
Products) was going places; it would 
be a good bet for an ambitious young 
engineer. 

He piayed the hunch, starting as a 
member of a millwright’s gang. This 
happened to be the year when the 
late Charles E. Thompson, then head 
of the company, began to make air- 
craft valves, after ten years of pioneer 
specialization in the welded head 


process of auto valve manufacture. 
@ Valves Top the List—After a bricf 
absence from Thompson as a Navy 
flying cadet, Crawford came back in 
1919. Three years later he was 
made Detroit manager, and in 1929, 
vice president. He succeeded to the 
presidency when Thompson died in 
1933. Although the company now 
makes 1,000 different products for 
automotive and aircraft engines, its 
prosperity continues to rest on a 
foundation of valves. 

Besides its regular financial report, 

Thompson Products under Crawford 
has made it a practice to issue an 
annual report to employees, in ques 
tion-and-answer form, illustrated with 
charts and photographs. Gross sales 
last year were $42,519,215, of which 
$17,982,400 went to employees. 
@ Special Training Course—A train- 
ing program, which includes a four- 
year course for specially selected 
trainees, an “Old Guards Club” of 
veteran employees, maintenance of 
relationships with independent un 
ions in the face of strong C.I.O. 
Auto Workers’ organizing drives, and 
“New Deal bureaucracy” are sub- 
jects that most easily loose the Craw- 
ford tongue. 

The Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co., a subsidiary financed by the De 
fense Plant Corp., doubling its ca- 
pacity, and the Thompson companies 
at present comprise Cleveland’s larg 
est payroll operated by any one group 
of executives. Crawford, meanwhile, 
has found time to serve two years 
(1939-41) as president of the Cleve 
land Chamber of Commerce and to 
operate an overhead door manufac- 
turing company in Detroit. 
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“ FHeadaches on the Plata 


Argentina is doing fine, Uruguay poorly—so far. Former 


BUENOS AIRES—Don't look for the 
\wentine to break relations with the 
vis nations in the immediate future. 
it is true that the mass of Argentines 
probably 90% of them, including a 
ey large population descended from 
lian immigrants—is not pro-Axis. But 
t is equally true that, despite the loss 

‘some foreign markets and a decided 
ick of shipping activity, Argentina has 
elt almost no disturbing business reper- 
assions from the war. 
¢Why They're Content—The people 
an continue to eat well (restaurants 
till serve a magnificent steak for as 
ttle as 50¢), the luxury shops on the 
wanky Florida are still stocked with 
merchandise from all parts of the world, 
ytomobile owners have no fear of 
gasoline rationing because home pro- 
juction virtually covers domestic de- 
nand, and jobs are plentiful. As long 
is these conditions prevail, the average 
\gentine is willing to ride along with 
the extreme isolationist policy of the 
Castillo government. So far, he’s lost 
nothing—visibly—and he’s faring con- 
siderably better in terms of physical 
cemforts than his ardently pro-United 
Nations neighbors across the river in 
Uruguay. 

But despite this apparent apathy 
toward the war, there is a small group 
ff people in the Argentine that is be- 
ginning to worry over the outlook. 
¢A Matter of Prestige—This concern 
began to develop some time before the 
successful opening of the African front 
by the United Nations, the stunning 
Nazi defeats in Russia, and the newest 
Guadalcanal victories in the Pacific. 

It grows out of the realization that 

Argentina, by its lone isolationist policy 
-which is becoming increasingly un- 
popular in neighboring countries with 
each new United Nations gain—is threat- 
ened seriously with the loss of its tra- 
ditional position as the political and 
economic leader of Latin America. 
* Looking Ahead—It grows also out of 
the mounting realization that present 
smartly-accumulated stockpiles of essen- 
tial raw materials are showing the first 
signs of exhaustion, and that the United 
States, once the tide of war is turned 
against the Axis, is going to make few 
sacrihces to supply a neighbor who 
failed to lend a hand until the crisis 
had passed. 

t is further fostered by the fact that 
the Argentine congress, which ended 
its 1942 sessions only a month ago, 
failed to make a single move to prepare 
the country to meet the changed for- 
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gees dangers ahead, particularly in Brazil's swift rise, and latter 
looks to U.S. to ease impact of its firm anti-Axis stand. 


eign trade setup that is bound to con- 
front Argentina after the war, despite 
the country’s heavy dependence on 
foreign trade. 

@An Eye on Brazil—And, finally, it 
grows out of a mounting concem Over 
the industrial and technical aid steadily 
being poured into Brazil by the United 
States, and out of the realization that 
before long the military and air power 
of the Argentine will be eclipsed by the 
big neighbor to the north (BW —Nov. 
28’42,p18). ‘To the Argentine govern- 
ment—which can remain in power only 
as long as it has the backing of the 
armed forces—this may turn out to be 
the factor that ultimately compels a 
change of front. 

Yet even a superficial glance at Ar- 
gentina belies any claim that the coun- 
try has suffered from its isolationism 
up to this moment. ‘There's a tremen- 
dous volume of building in Buenos Aires; 
the streets are jammed with automo- 
biles; hotels are full and night clubs are 
doing a thriving business; the stock 
market is booming; export trade as a 
whole, despite the loss of continental 
European markets, is prospering because 
of huge meat sales to the United Na- 
tions and soaring export prices. 

@ The Danger Signals—It’s only when 


you nose behind the scenes that 

see the real picture. Contractors are no 
longer complacent over the outlook for 
their business, despite the mass of con 


struction still under way. Steel sup 
plies are dropping rapidly—probably 
wont cover more than three months’ 
needs in some lines, six months’ in 


many more. Yet in Buenos Aires alone, 
nearly 250,000 workmen are employed 
in the building trades 

One glance at the harbor shows the 
fallacy of foreign trade figures when 
studied in the abstract. Except on days 
when several ships from a convoy ar 
loading at the great docks beside the 
packing houses, only a few vessels come 
and go at Buenos Aires thes« 
Where two million tons of coal used 
to arrive from England cach year for 
use on the railroads and in the factoric 
of the coalless Argentine, little mor 
than 200,000 tons arrive now. Loco 
motive tenders, scen from a plane swoop 
ing down toward the Buenos Aires ai 
port, are yellow with the corm now 
being burned in place of coal 
@ Prices Contort ‘Trade Figures—But, 
when a convoy of freighters arrives, it i 
quickly loaded with meat, which Britain 
is buying for use at home and on the 
European fronts but for which the 
United States is paying under the terms 
of its lend-lease deal with London. And 


days 


the price Argentina receives for this 
meat and the other products sold in 
small but increasing quantities to neigh 
boring countries is so much higher than 
in recent years that the value of foreign 
trade shows almost no decline this year 

Investors are not misled by the boom 


The usually busy harbor at Buenos 
Aires is quiet these days except when 
a British convoy arrives to pick up 
whole shiploads of meat, which are 
loaded from British, Argentine, and 
United States packing plants on con- 


tinuous day and night shifts. Wash- 
ington pays for the meat under its 
lend-lease deal with Britain. Part of 
the shipments is now being used to 
feed United States troops in Europe 
and in Africa. 
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FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


Behind the prosperity of the 
moment in Buenos Aires is the 
fear that the Argentine policy of 
isolation will boomerang before 
long; behind the relative hard 
times that Uruguay has encoun- 
tered because of its bold anti-Axis 
policy is a good deal of confidence 
that the United Nations will see 
to the rewards. 

These developments of today— 
and the part they will play in the 
postwar economic development of 
the Americas—are outlined in this, 
the third in a series of special re- 
ports by Business Week’s Foreign 
Editor who has been on an edi- 
torial mission for En Guardia, 
monthly magazine published for 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs to be distributed in Latin 
America. ‘The series will be con- 
tinued by further articles written 
by the Foreign Editor. 


on the stock market. They know that 
it is caused by the surplus of free funds 
—invested in normal times in foreign 
trade or in industry—and they are aware 
that the money will be quickly with- 
drawn whenever business returns to 
normal. 

@ Big Profits Now—But for the present, 
these investors are enjoying huge profits 
—with dividends running as high as 
20% in some local industries. 

‘The average Argentine is immediately 

on the defensive when asked what plans 
the country has to meet the problems 
that are bound to develop in the next 
six to twelve months. At the Central 
Bank, where an alert and completely 
realistic economist—Dr. Raul Prebisch— 
is studying the problem, there are some 
practical plans. 
@ Substitute Materials—In the building 
field, for instance, the country has 
drawn up a public works program that 
depends almost entirely on local raw 
materials. Included in this program 
are a number of small-home housing 
projects which can be built with only 
enough strategic materials to handle 
the plumbing and electric fixtures. 

At the same time, the government is 
pushing its survey of local products 
suitable for export and laying plans for 
a system of product standardization, 
which it can put in practice as soon as 
it is drawn up, though in many cases 
no shipping space will be available for 
the products as long as the war lasts. 

@ One Hard Luck Cargo—One of the 
best examples of how this scheme is 
beginning to work turned up a few 
weeks ago when a shipment of 500 tons 
of cheese was loaded for export to the 
United States. Much of this had been 
taken off an outbound ship last May 


when it was revealed that it had not 
been aged according to the newly im- 
“army tuling of the government. By 
ate October, the shipment was ap- 
proved, and the industry was warned 
that no evasion would be allowed. 

Buenos Aires officials who opened a 

trade promotion office in New York 
nearly two years ago have found that 
they can hope to establish a permanent 
outlet for their goods in the United 
States only if they (1) establish a rigid 
minimum of quality on all deliveries, 
(2) style their products to meet United 
States requirements, and (3) produce 
in sufficient quantities to meet the huge 
demand of national distributors in a 
country of 130,000,000 people. 
e It’s Different in Uruguay—In contrast 
with the Argentine, Uruguay—just across 
the river and with an economy also 
built around livestock and farm prod- 
ucts—is feeling the pinch of the war 
but proudly insists that it is willing to 
make sacrifices to support the democra- 
cies among which it justifiably counts 
itself a leader among the Latin-American 
nations. 

With a population of barely 2,500,- 

000, of which nearly 800,000 live in 
Montevideo, Uruguay is wedged be- 
tween the two giants of South America 
(Brazil with 50,000,000 people, and 
the Argentine with 12,500,000) and 
knows that it must live by its wits rather 
than its armies. 
@ Noteworthy Assistance—Nevertheless, 
it was Uruguay that took the lead at 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Rio de Janeiro in backing the Sumner 
Welles plan for hemisphere defense 
(despite Argentina’s stubborn resistance) 
and later boldly ordered the fleeing 
Graf Spee out of the port of Montevideo 
after it had provisioned up to the time 
limited a belligerent vessel in a neutral 
port. 

More recently Montevideo has be- 
come the headquarters of the Emer- 
gency Advisory Committee for Political 

efense, a committee set up on the 

recommendation of the Rio conference 
to work out plans to protect countries 
in this hemisphere against subversive 
activities by enemy agents, and Foreign 
Minister Albert Guani (this week 
elected Vice President of Uruguay) be- 
came its first chairman. 
@ Firm But Difficult Course—It is ironi- 
cal that Uruguay, which was one of the 
first Latin-American countries to come 
actively to the support of the democra- 
cies, has so far suffered much more 
serious economic repercussions than 
isolationist Argentina. 

Montevideo is short of both coal and 
gasoline because, unlike the Argentine, 
it produces no gasoline at home and al- 
most no tankers have been available to 
haul petroleum products from old sup- 
pliers in the United States or Venezuela. 

To save gasoline (supplies are now 
rationed at about 40% of normal), 


shops are open now only 1): 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m., instead tn 19 
and 2 to 6:30 with the { 
lunch hour which allowe 
everyone to drive or bus ho: 
@ Shortage of Fuel—As in th 
Uruguay is burning corn to 1 
but supplies from the Arg< h 
recently been depleted, anc \foys, 
video is now looking for other )stitys. 
fuels such as wood and sunfl 
from ports up the Uruguay | 

All large-scale building rap 
coming to a halt because of short 
age of steel reinforcing rods, anv woo 
grills are replacing steel for al! win 
gratings. Building permits in \{ont 5 
deo in the first seven month. of + 
year dropped 60% below the comp,; 
ble figure for 1941. 
* Newsprint Crisis Eased—Des) ite ¢hy 
wisdom, as far as the United Natio 
are concerned, of keeping a frien 
press alive in Uruguay, stocks of ney 
print in Montevideo a few mouths ag 
dropped as low as a two-day sup; 
though the situation has since imiproyed 

Like the Argentine, Uruguay hy 
benefited from huge sales of meat and 
to fill special demands from the Britis) 
Food Mission (which handles al! py 
chases), has developed a number of ne 
canned specialties such as beef stew for 
both army and civilian rations. 


@ New Problem in Wool—Second bi: | 


export crop in Uruguay is wool, an 
right now this has the Uruguayans wor 
ried. With a big clip on hand and te. 
ports that the United States is filling 


Gay residents of opulent Buenos Aires 
throng the Avenida Florida, the Rue 
de la Paix of the Argentine Capital, in 
search of goods, which still load the 
shelves of the busiest shopping street 
in Latin America. 
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yt demands in Australia in ordet 
to utilize supply ships returning from 
the Pacific front, Montevideo officials 
gre waiting nervously to see whether 
or not Washington intends at least to 
buy the crop. 

\fter the livestock and sheep indus- 

tries, tourism is Uruguay’s third biggest 
business. With a long, sandy coast 
along the Atlantic that is cool when 
Buenos Aires and the cities up the 
Parana and Uruguay river valleys are 
sweltering in humid heat, and with a 
string of fine, well-run tourist hotels, 
Uruguay has long catered to the well- 
to-do traveler looking for a weekend or 
a month of comparatively luxurious 
leisure. 
e Checks on Tourism—This business 
will be restricted during the coming hot 
months because of the gasoline shortage 
and because Uruguay ~ courageously 
backed the war-inspired project of put- 
ting all travelers under close scrutiny. 
This is part of a plan to stop the flow 
of information from belligerent Brazil 
by Axis agents to the Nazi and Japanese 
embassies in the Argentine. 

United States policy in Latin Amer- 
ica faces a test in these two East Coast 
countries. Will Uruguay continue to 
suffer economically for the courageous 
role it is playing in the hemisphere pro- 
gram? Or will the United States find a 
way to supply it with at least modest 
quantities of essential goods? And will 
the ships that carry these supplies to 
Uruguay ostentatiously tie up at Mon- 
tevideo docks to deliver their cargoes 
and pick up fresh freight without cross- 
ing be hundred miles to Buenos Aires? 
Or will the Argentine continue to re- 
ceive supplies on virtually the same 
scale? 

@ Machinery for Friends—Washington, 
so far, has given only half an answer. 
When the Dicetniet of Commerce 
revealed that it intended to dismantle 
and send to Latin America $2,000,000,- 
000 of light machinery useful only for 
the making of consumer goods, it 
bluntly con Mike that Argentina would 
not be included in the list of recipients. 

With Brazil already shipping fairly 
large supplies of high quality textiles 
into the Argentine market, with Uru- 
guay gradually developing some small 
crude drug industries which may com- 
pete with the Argentine, and with Peru 
actively going after new industrics— 
both light and heavy—some Argentine 
interests are alarmed at this new threat 
caused by Washington's stubborn stand 
on the war. 

*A Steel Industry?—There is talk of 
trying to develop coal reserves in the 
remote south and modest iron ore de- 
posits in the northwest, but no metal- 
lurgist in Buenos Aires would admit 
that it is economically possible to build 
even a small home steel industry. Never- 
theless, recent frantic efforts to pick up 
coal from Chile and Colombia by send- 


curr 
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Montevideo, capital and port of Uruguay, is also the headquarters of the Emer 
gency Advisory Committee for Political Defense, formed nearly a year ago by 
the American republics to protect themselves against subversive Axis activities. 


ing Argentine vessels through the straits 
of Magellan to collect it have been only 
modestly successful, for Chile’s export- 
able supplies are limited and Colombia 
is unable to unravel the congestion at 
the submarine free port of Buenaventura 
sufficiently to handle this added traffic 
with no adequate handling equipment. 

There is a little-suspected reason for 

Washington’s extreme caution in 
handling the problem. ‘Though the 
United States has always been a heavy 
buyer of such Argentine products as 
hides, wool, and linseed, and despite the 
fact that Washington is today footing 
the bill for many of Britain’s huge food 
purchases in the Argentine, there has 
long been a tendency in Buenos Aires 
to underestimate the volume of these 
United States purchases and to play 
up instead the larger sales to Britain 
and the big imports into Argentina of 
United States machinery and automo- 
biles. 
@ British Position—In the current crisis, 
Britain is making desperate efforts to 
maintain her hold on the Argentine 
market. She is doing it with publicity 
campaigns, excellent short-wave pro- 
grams from London, cooperative action 
by a tightly organized British business 
community in the Argentine, and by a 
concerted effort to answer sympatheti- 
cally the complaints of customers who 
can no longer be supplied regularly. 

In the face of this kind of wartime 
competition, and conscious already of 
the postwar battle for the highly de- 
veloped Argentine market, Washington 
has moved slowly in penalizing Argen- 


tina for its refusal to cooperate more 
actively in hemisphere defense. ‘lhe 
African victories of the last month and 
the Nazi reverses in Russia throw this 
postwar trade angle even more sharply 
into the limelight. 

© Looking Toward the Peace—Ilow far 
Washington and London can agree on 
a policy for dealing with Argentina, and 
how far London will go to force it 
deeply entrenched Argentine busine 
colony to carry out any punitive pro 
gram to force closer cooperative action 
will be a forecast of the kind of Anglo 
American cooperation that can be ex 
pected when the time comes to write 
the peace and draw the pattern for a 
postwar world. 


RUSSIA GETS OIL PLANT 


The government’s “friendly seizure” 
of the Douglas Oil & Refining Co. plant 
at Gardena, Calif., and two 35,000-kw 
turbo-generators at the Long Beach 
plant of Southern California Edison Co 
for lend-lease shipment to Russia won't 
affect seriously gasoline production or 
electric power gencration in Southern 
California. 

For a little less than $2,000,000, th 
highly modern gasoline plant, owned 

artly by President Donald Douglas of 
Boaiies Aircraft Co. (BW—Oct.25'41, 
p35), will be dismantled and shipped 

The Russians are getting an almost 
new Dubbs two-coil selective cracking 
unit, with crude distillation, absorption 
and stabilization equipment for produ 
ing 87-octane gasoline. 
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A TYPICAL INDUSTRY DIVISION OF WPB 
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DIVISION REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: DIVISION DIRECTOR 
Representatives from Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, BEW, Lend- 
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WPB Branches Gain Stature 


Now that Eberstadt has changed them to divisions, they 
have direct authority over materials and also assume new and 
important role in maintaining industry contacts. 


Now that the Controlled Materials 
Plan is on its way to becoming the 
principal framework of WPB’s opera- 
tions (BW—Nov.7'42,p15), that organi- 
zation has been put through one of its 
periodic shuffles. Immediate objects and 
effects of the change are two: 

(1) To Give WPB Vice Chairman 
Ferdinand Eberstadt clear and direct 
authority over a consolidated organiza- 
tion responsible for determining ma- 
terials requirements and programing 
their production and distribution. 

(2) ‘To strengthen the position of the 

industry branches, now dignified as divi- 
sions, which occupy key spots in this 
administrative pattern. 
@ Better Industry Contacts—Broad effect 
of WPB’s reorganization, from indus- 
try’s angle, should be a solider contact 
with WPB, as its industry advisory com- 
mittees will share the increasing im- 
portance of the industry divisions to 
which they are attached. Institution of 
such advisory committees had its be- 
ginning in the spring of 41. They owe 
their birth to Bernard Baruch, who sired 
about 350 of them in World War I. 
The latest tally shows that WPB now 
is served by 474 committees and sub- 
committees, with a membership of more 
than 5,000. 
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It is pretty obvious that WPB could 

not have staffed its internal organiza- 
tion with anything like this number of 
working business men. The information 
supplied and the recommendations made 
by these committees increase WPB’s in- 
dustrial literacy and help to adjust an 
industry to the demands of the war pro- 
gram in the most effective fashion. 
There are always two ways of doing 
this: One is brutal, while the other tends 
to accommodate itself to existing indus- 
trial and trade practices to the greatest 
extent permissible under the exactions 
of the war economy. 
e How Committees Help—The industry 
advisory committees, on the whole, have 
proved themselves useful, even indis- 
pensable. An experienced industry di- 
vision chief uses his committee as does 
the president of a company in talking 
over a production problem with his de- 
partment heads. A division chief lacking 
experience in the industry couldn’t func- 
tion without the industry committee. 

The protocol governing the industry 
commitiees is strict. Their function is 
advisory only in view of the fact that 
WPB seems scrupulously to observe the 
stipulations laid down by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to forestall the possi- 
bility that the committee system might 


become a cloak for collective act 
transgressing the antitrust laws. ‘Thesx 
laws weren't suspended for WPB, a 
they were for NRA. 

@A Matter of Personality—There was 
some crabbing that the committees wer 
so close-hauled, but opinion indica 
that the committee system, for the most 
part, is operating with a considerable de- 
gree of success. Success depends mosth 
on the government presiding officer 
This may be the industry division head, 
section or unit chiefs. 

If the government officer is a chap 
who simply says: “Boys, here it is, take 
it and like it,” committee member 
can’t be blamed for assuming that WP 
regards them simply as stooges. On the 
whole, however, it appears that WPB’s 
personnel has learned how to use the 
industry committee. The committee, on 
the other hand, isn’t doing a job if its 
members simply bleat about how stupid 
and unreasonable the government i 
The prescription for an effective working 
relationship is an industry committe: 
that talks frankly, honestly, and criti 
cally and an industry division that acts 
promptly on committee recommend: 
tions. 

@ More and More Meetings—Industn 
committee meetings called by \W?P5 
have run as high as 17 a day, 55 a week, 
and are expected to go to 75 a week. 
They tangle with every phase of wars 
impact on an industry: increasing or de- 
creasing production, 
centration of production, 
tion and simplife 

portation, priorities, packaging. 


standardiza- 


The personnel of committees se cted 
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"A business man RS 
grabbed it and SS ' 
ran like hell! zz 


CHINESE ABACUS 
(CMLEULATINGE MACHINE) 


Yy 


YOU CAN RENT COMPTOMETER EQUIPMENT! 


® Poor chap! He got thirty days in the jug for abacus-snatching — 
when he could have rented a Comptometer adding-calculating 
machine! 


¢ Even though you find it difficult (or impossible) to purchase new 
Comptometers, you may arrange to rent some machines through 
your local Comptometer Co. for short periods of time. 


® See your local Comptometer Co. representative — ask him to ex- 
plain this important and economical service. Or, if you prefer, write 


direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNCOLLECTED SCRAP means UNDEFEATED AXIS C re) M 2] T re) M E T E R 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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aes om BP it of rec ded priority and ects 
FACILITY REVIEW 59 STANDARD PRODUCTS = urgency ratings, and materials distribution Utilization 
COMMITTEE es COMMITTEE eh oyetoms 


of existing 
plant facilities 
Tax amortization 


DIRECTOR GENERAL BMS 1a i | j 
FOR OPERATIONS | | DISTRIBUTION RESOURCES ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIGNED 
Ernest Kanzler we BUREAU AGENCIES OFFICE STAFF 
J. A. Krug, Director ‘> 
H. W. Dodge 


- : Planning systems for con- -§ Scrap and salvage -*f Personnel legal 
Deputy Dir. General for Staff ; trol of the flow of ma- Simplification, standardi- Office supplies, equip- Information 


terials zation substitution and ment and space. Labor - production 
Regulations and pro- specifications Communications service Statistical 

cedures for executing Elimination of less essen- Clerical, stenographic Etc. 

determinations of the tial products and use and filing service 

qui i of materials Travel service 
Regulations and. proce- Redistribution of critical Internal security 

dures for the execu- F materials Budgets 

tion of the controlled Redistribution of used Issuance and routing 

materials plan, produc- equipment 

tion requirements plan, F | Requisitioning 

and priorities Concentration of industry 
Preparation and issuance — | Stock piling and ship- 

of directives to carry F ping 

out determinations of Domestic transportation 

the requirements com- Resources protection 

mittee Increased production of 
Accounting records for critical materials, semi- 

critical items finished products and 
Auditing of acc ing comp ts 

records for critical Best use of manpower re- 

items sources 
Compliance 
Appeals 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR GENERAL | | ae aS | 
FOR INDUSTRY DIVISIONS [9] EQUIPMENT BUREAU | § | COMMODITIES BUREAU MINERALS BUREAU 
Joha R. Kimberly H.A.Rapelye,Director} } 4] Ernest Reid, Director Jos. M. Scribner, Director 


CONSUMER GOODS BUREAU | | CONSTRUCTION & UTILITIES 
Lewis S. Greenleaf, Director John Hall, Director’ 


hs 9 i 2 8 
STEEL DIVISION Nea COPPER DIVISION ALUMINUM-MAGNESIUM 


: DIVISION 
H. G. Bat . O. Ki ] 
G. Batcheller, Director H. O. King, Director A. 1. Genber, Shecter 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
T. Spencer Shore 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR GENERAL [oe + RE = I 
FOR FIELD OPERATIONS fF) } Ey Ee = 
Wade Childress A —- : ——S 4 , = 


ey “= 4 % 
a Cleveland ay | Nilodeiphio} | Minneopotis 
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Three ways for a 


man in uniform 


to keep his life insurance in force 


Many of our policyholders have asked: 
“How can my life insurance be kept 

sn force while I am in the military or 

naval service of the United States: 
For the benefit of Service men and 


cy 


i 
\ 
=>" 


1. Direct Payment. You, or a 
member of your family on your 
behalf, may make premium pay- 
ments to your agent, or by mail, 
or in person to a Metropolitan 
District Office, or to the Home 
Office. 


their relatives, we should like to point 
out that there are three principal 
methods by which those who have en- 
tered the armed forces can keep their 


life insurance in force. 


2. Government Allotment of 
Pay. Under this arrangement, you 
may authorize the Government to 
make deductions from your pay 


each month and remit them to 
Metropolitan. The Company will 
adjust your premiums to a month- 
ly basis for this purpose, no matter 
on what basis you have paid pre- 
miums in the past. Your command- 
ing officer will provide the required 

form which you can fill out author- 
izing the Government to make 
these deductions, 


iain 


3. Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. Among other things, 
this Act provides that policies, eligi- 
ble under the law and approved by 
United States Government authori- 
ties for the benefits provided by the 
Act, will not lapse while you are in 
the Service during the present 
emergency. Unpaid premiums are 
charged as an indebtedness against 
the policy, subject to an accounting 
and settlement with the Govern- 
ment when your service is over, or 
upon prior maturity of the policy. 

The form on which you can make 
application for the benefits of the 
Act, and any other information in 
regard to it, will be provided by the 
Government through your com- 
manding officer. In general, insur- 
ance not in excess of $10,000, in good 
standing and not subject to any limi- 
tation as to cause of death, is eligible 
under the Act. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS— 
FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 
OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


ce COMPANY 
COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURAN 


; , ies 
This is Number 55 in a series of advertisements designed gic 
the public a clearer understanding of how a life — - 
pany operates. Copies of preceding advertisemen 

series will be mailed upon request. 


4 e ny 
etropolitan Life Insurance Compa 
‘ a“? MUTUAL COMPANY) ey 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. T. 
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Fiaca of the above methods of keeping your m4 gage 

i individual cases. ihe 

its advantages, depending upon ing de 

at a thing is to make sure that it is kept in force —_ 

Binh in the Service. The Company will be glad to assist you 

in aaa the method best suited to your particular rg t “sl 

i licvholder, consult you 

‘es. If you are a Metropolitan policy’ ' . 

anne sa a Dietiict Office, or write to the W ar Service Insurance 
raat at the Home Office in New York City. 
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Now IN iTS 
16'? Year 


Day and night, 3-mile- 
a-minute AIR EXPRESS 
is saving precious 
time here on the home 
front flying vital war 
supplies, to help keep 
the wheels of produc- 
tion turning at high- 


est speed. 


You do not need a priority 
to ship by Air Express, but if 
you have war production ship- 
ments requiring priorities, they 
will be granted. Phone Rail- 
way Express Agency, Air Ex- 


PRESS DIVISION, or any air line. 


UR Sis EXPRESS 


—— 


ff RAILWAY EAPRESS 


by WPB’s industry divisions . 
for their representative charac 
ing to size of company, segn 
business, geographical distrib 
membership or nonmember: 
trade association. Establishn 
committee is cleared throug 
Division of Industry Advisor 
tees, which keeps its eye 
qualifications. Chief of the 
during the period of greatest 
I’. Spencer Shore, has resign 


| turn to his job as treasurer of 


lire. Shore will be succeeded Barry 
T. Leithead, at present attached to the 
division, on leave from Cluett, }’cabody 
& Co. 

e Composition of a Committee— | ere’; 
the makeup of a committee represent 


| ing an industry in which small p 


are numerous but their percen 
total output small: 
Total 


Industry 
% Pro- 
duction 


SIZI 
Large 
Medium 
Small 
LOCATION 
East 
South 
Midwest 
IRADE ASSOCIATION 
Members 71.2 
Nonmembers 28.8 

Vhis formula for assuring a commit- 

tee of representative character has 
worked out pretty well. ‘There are al- 
ways others who would like to be mem- 
bers, but the majority of the concerns 
comprising an industry seem to be satis 
fied if they feel that their viewpoin 
represented. 
@ To Get More Done—Big problem now 
is to improve the quality of committee 
meetings, get more done. ‘To this en 
it is customary for WPB’s industry d 
visions to send out programs in advance 
of the meetings. This wasn’t done 1 
the early days, with the result that 
many a committee member wasn’t pr 
pared to discuss the subjects brought 
up as well as if he had talked them ov 
with his chief chemist, trafic manag¢ 
or'some other company man_ befor 
hand. 

Still a big question mark in WPB 
organization is organized labor's rep! 
sentation. WPB’s operating branch 
are liberally manned with industry e 
ecutives. Industry advisory committec 
also are firmly established adjuncts 
WPB’s industry divisions. 

e This Isn’t Labor’s Idea—A somewhat 
surprising feature of Nelson’s latest re 
organization was his statement that 
labor advisory committee will b 
tached to each of the industry divi 
This wasn’t a new idea. In fact, when 
it was originally launched some m« 
ago, the reaction of the labor org 
tions was very chilly. What lab 


C 
L 
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NEW ENGLAND PRECISION 


You never know how much you can do 
-.-- UNTIL YOU HAVE TO DO IT 


LIKE ANY BUNCH of average Americans in 
business, this organization jumps at a challenge. 
And when that challenge exploded over the Pa- 
cific, we went out asking for trouble ... for any 
kind of work that would help win this war, no 
matter how far removed it might be from the reg- 


ular job of building Van Norman Milling Machines 


VA 


and Automotive Service Equipment. We've tack- 
led some odd and peculiar jobs. If there are any 
more that need tackling, we'll go after them too... 
even if it means inventing a thirty-hour day in 
the front offices and drafting rooms. For no one can 
do too much, now, in building the weapons of war. 


If you have that impossible job, write us. 


ORMAN 


MACHINE TOOL COMPANY ° SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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IN MACHINE BUILDING 


SINCE 


1888 


ar 
2 


ganizations are secking—t] 
are definite jobs with so: 


The labor organizations . 
be even less enamored of t] bel 
advisory function than at t] a 
result of experience incident a 
ting up of a few commi er 

| woolen and worsted, radio, we 
publishing, pulp and paper, tod 
ment, furniture, constructio1 a 
and sugar industries. As o ye 
ficial summed up the situati = 
a labor committee finds it ye 
| spect, for example, to plans { “i 
centration of an industry: ‘ . 
pens is that the advisory o> 
doesn’t get a look at the pr 7 
it is all drawn up. If the He 
approves it, it comes out pot 
participation program. If the pe 
doesn’t approve it, it comes out q wrt 
way.” tien 
@ Would Committees Help? — Ric}; on 
within WPB there are utterly contr; ' ' 
views on the question of whicther the 
nouncement of a labor advisory co: tive 
mittee setup will be followe cals 
thing concrete, and equally contra the 
tory opinions regarding the usefulne sen 
| of such committees. tee 

The Labor Production Division jo! 
headed by Wendell Lund, entertains of 
high hopes for the future of labor's par cial 


ment is making substantial contributions 
to the war effort in a variety of ways. One 
set of units produces a new chemical 
conlyetocdie making high octane gaso- 
= batch of queer looking 
poison absorbers for gas 
+--+ fying equipments are process- 
ing Nylon and other substitutes for silk. 


“e Bartlétt-Snow heat pre sing equip- 


Intimate chemical background—long 
experience—and a technical approach to 
problems of chemical reaction, tempera- 
ture effect, evaporation, etc., enables Bart- 
lett-Snow heat engineers to determine 
with mathematical precision the kind, 


ca? size and operating characteristics of the COMPRESSED VANILLA be 
YAR ' ty Rotary Dryer, Kiln, Calciner or Cooler .... oN tp 
=~ "— best suited for the particular job. . . is Vanilla flavoring tablets have be: “i 
AVERAGE f responsible in large measure for the suc- developed by the Subsistence k Re 
DEDUCTION cessful’ large scale operation of many search Laboratory of the Chic p di 
O¢ processes which had not been accom- Quartermaster Depot to save sii mi 
plished commercially before. The C. O, ping space and alcohol. Instead 0 mi 

Bartlett & Snow Co., 6200 Harvard Ot shipping a quart bottle measuring 


Cleveland, Ohio. ] An , RI 


| cu. in. and weighing 24 Ib., th 
ships a package of 192 tablets measu' 


2 | 10 cu. in. and weighing 24 07. 4 de 
~ 10 cr | 
’ 5-grain tablet (equal to 1 teaspoon 0 wn 


extract) is dissolved in water or int ye 
ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND PROCESSING EQUIPMENT | liquid part of the recipe. Ingredient ot 
* * * ESTABLISHED 1885 *” * * | of the tablets are lactose, coriistat S| 
¥ coumarin, and either vanillin or eth Is] 
vanillin, - 
26 Business Week * December 5, !94/ 


peipation on both counts. This group | 


worthwhile results would come 


belies de 
ng labor committees meet jointly 


of ha\ 


with management advisory committees | 


on problems affecting labor. But a sea- 
ned industry division chief says: “I 
wouldn't know what to do with ’em if I 
had % m.” 


¢ Manpower Possibilities—Possibly man- 


ower shortages present a problem in 
some industries with which labor com- 
mittecs could deal effectively, but this 
oficial frankly doesn’t see any problems 
coming within the jurisdiction of his in- 
dustry division on which the thinking 
of a labor committee would be helpful. 
He’s not concerned with wages, with 
employee representation, with union se- 
curity. He admits that, as an industrial- 
ist, he has one slant on labor’s participa- 
tion, that another division chief, if a 
government man, may have another. 

This WPB official also sees trouble in 
the selection of a committee representa- 
tive of the labor in an industry. He 
raises these questions: Would you pick 
them from the same companies repre- 
sented on the industry advisory commit- 
tee? If it’s a nonunion shop, would you 
hold an election or take a representative 
of the company’s choice? In this off- 
cial’s opinion, labor can contribute its 
ideas most effectively, on the ground, in 
the plants through the labor-manage- 
ment production committees. 


e Those Vice Chairmanships—Labor’s | 
lack of interest in labor advisory com- | 


mittees signifies primarily that they are 


shooting higher. Both A.F.L. and C.1.0. | 
have been pressuring Donald Nelson to | 


create two WPB vice chairmanships for 
labor. Nelson consented to consider the 
eam but the upshot is that he can’t 

d—and the labor organizations can’t 
suggest—any specific functions for them. 

Harold J. Ruttenberg, research direc- 
tor of the United Steel Workers 
(C.I.0.) has been attached to WPB’s 
Steel Division, and Matthew J. Burns, 
former president of the A.F.L. paper 
makers, to the Pulp and Paper Division. 
¢Importance of Job—Ruttenberg has 
been quietly on the job for several 
weeks (BW—Oct.24'42,p8). He’s not 
merely an adviser to H. G. Batcheller, 
head of the Steel Division, but is a 


member of the division’s production | 
directive committee which assigns the | 
monthly production quotas to the steel 


mills—a position of importance. 


RHODE ISLAND FREIGHTER 
When a 10,000-ton Liberty ship slid 


down the ways of Rheem Mfg. Co.’s | 


new shipyard at Providence last week, it 
marked the first launching of a sea-going 
cargo bottom in Rhode Island since days 
of the square rigger. Christened the 
SS. William Coddington for Rhode 
Island’s 17th century governor, the new 
freighter carries the innovation of a 
library donated by shipyard workers. 
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“FAST AS GREASED LIGHTNING 
-.- ASSEMBLING JOBS 


WITH PHILLIPS SCREWS” f 


AND DON'T FORGET! 


PHILLIPS SCREWS COST LESS TO USE” 


Use of Power Tools ¢ Speedier Driving - 
No Slipping = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Here’s a way you can prove to 
yourself that Phillips Recessed 
Head Screws are “fast as greased 
lightning.” 

Check up on how many assemblies 
your crew handles in a day, using 
slotted screws. Then— give them a 
day’s supply of Phillips Screws. 
Even without a change in driving 
method, production will go up. 
And since Phillips Screws end 
driver slippage, they can use power 
tools—with the result (on the aver- 


age) that they can double their 
output. 

You will eliminate wasted effort 
because the Phillips Screw clings to 
the driver; prevent Jost-time acci- 
dents because screwdriver injuries 
are no more; and get stronger fas- 
tenings because Phillips Screws 
seat tight without heads splitting. In 
addition you save an average of 50% 
in cost as well as time. 

Any of the firms listed below 
can supply you. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LEC (erene at swan ener) 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, til. 
Chandler Products 


The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Siemereetter 


Southington Hardware Mig. Co., Southington, Conn. 


Whitney Serew Corp., Nashua, N.H. 


= 4. 
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THEY NEED 
FIGHTIN’ STUFF 74S7/ 


HEN it’s “kill or get killed,” our 

men urgently need good weapons 
and plenty of ammunition! Today they’re 
getting this fighting stuff on a scale 
deemed impossible a year ago. 

Behind the unbelievably quick change- 
over of U. S. industry to war production 
lies this little known story: 

It takes machine tools to build the 
weapons of modern warfare. It takes time 
... Six, eight, twelve months. .. to build 
conventional machine tools. Fortunately 
in this country—and in this country alone— 
there existed a new type of machine tool, 
compact, portable, stripped of every use- 
less ounce. 

Pioneered and developed by Delta en- 
giocers during the past 15 years, these 


new type machines were ready for imme- 
diate delivery in large quantities. By the 
thousands they were poured into plants 
making washing machines, fountain pens, 
toys, outboard motors, typewriters, pleas- 
ure boats—to help convert them into 
vital war production. As many as two thou- 
sand—and more—individual Delta Drill 
Presses, Grinders, Saws and Abrasive 
Finishing Machines were installed in a 
single war plant! 

Right now—100% of Delta’s output 
goes into the war program. In the mean- 
time, Delta creative engineering and re- 
search continue apace. After the war, 
Delta machines will offer more machine 
value than ever to the industrial, school 
and home shops of America. 


"= Delta Machines Increase Output 150% 


me =6On rotating bands for 20 mm. shells, the Delta 
Cut-Off Machine using a 8” dia. steel blade, raised 
output from 20 pieces per minute to 50 per minute 
and the burring operation was entirely eliminated. 
All rings were held to required tolerances. On the 
rotating bands for 37 mm. shells, output was in- 
creased from 10 pieces per minute to 25 pieces per 
minute! In all instances waste was reduced 50%. 
In these jobs a Delta Cut-Off Machine costing 
approximately $250 produces twice as fast as a 
+ $6000 screw machine and releases the screw 
machine for work it can handle more efficiently. 


DELTA 


MILWAUKEE 
YY 


eee rages ee. 
Re ae 
; ' Notts 


Send for “Tooling Tips” 


A practical shop bulletin show- 
ing how other manufacturers 
are solving their problems with 
Delta Machines. Ask for latest 
Delta Catalog. Get in touch 
with your nearest Delta Indus- 
trial Distributor or write to 
The Delta Mfg. Co., 979 E. 
Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., 
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PX Mail Orde; 


| Camp and ship stores add 
catalog items for home tolks to 
their already booming busines, 


_and make another killin: 


Orders for Christmas gift 
seas soldiers to friends and 
home are this week flooding Nes 
York headquarters of the Ajay f, 
change Service Purchasing S« Py 
J. Doughboy, whether in Now ¢ 
donia, Iceland, or ‘Tunisia 
thumbs through the catalog at 
post exchange, fills out the « 


NO 


of a mail order with shippin Whe 
tions, and hands this over th : 
along with his money. * ” 
@ Many Types of Merchandise—\\ out 
the order reaches New York, it Man 
to the cooperating manutfactu have 
ships direct to the recipient cd haby 
by the donor. Hundreds of arti Arm 
scores of makers are on the list, | wi 
cosmetics, jewelry, rings, watch« poss 
goods, stationery, cigarettes, can tactt 
verware, dolls, and toys. The 
Most of the information thus far high 
leased about Army post exchang: he f 
| Navy ship’s service stores has | a 
| the statistical side. Probably not ex ba) 
| the War and Navy Department kn —_ 
| the total volume of sales being tra 
| acted by the world-wide string of ret _ 
stores that they operate, since most thei 
| those inside the United States buy m ye 
of their merchandise direct from os 
| pliers than through the Army's ce Mai 
| tralized purchasing’ service. ‘Po 
| @ How the Totals Roll Up—But nat 
| body in position to know, agrecs t! m3 
this business is currently running at pes 
rate exceeding a billion dollars a ycai S16 
| and growing faster than anyone can kev pene 
| track of (BW —Aug.15’42,p46). As to k 
instance, the ship’s service store at o1 1 
large station has 20 branches, $ - 
vilian employees, last‘month did a tot Cor 
| business of $875,000. tha 
Bulk of the PX volume is in articl the 
that are pretty much what the sa Gt’ 
manufacturers are producing for the g¢ ool 
eral public: tobacco, candy, soft drink qui 
toilet goods and drug sundries, clothing oii 


But a good many manufacturers whos sh 
civilian business has been kicked 


+ 


from under them by wartime conti eo" 
are keeping alive by making and selling pal 
special items that men in uniforin \ he 
| buy. In general, PX buyers can exte! ol 
| A-10 ratings, which permit obtaining st 
| lot of materials that are practically rul off 
out for civilian use, or getting ration lh 
| materials in added quantities sufficient A 
| to maintain volumé at a level that p tel 
| mits a profit, da 
@ Magazine Goes to Town—Many ° Bo; 

the firms that are going hard aft PX 

| business are extremely cagy about © 
Bu 
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what smaller scale at practically every | 
post exchange or ship's service ae 


te 
ANDUX 


APPROVED PRODUCTS 


CANVAS GOODS: 


ERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


solicited. Consequently, the manufac- 
turer has half a dozen subcontractors | 
turning out this gadget at top speed. 
Present output is 12,000 units daily— | 
and deliveries are hundreds of thousands | 


behind bookings. | 


e@ Tobacco Pouches Catch On—Another 
firm produced a_ tobacco’ pouch, | @ 
promptly sold 500 to a venturesome post 
exchange officer. ‘Two days later the 
same post exchange sent in a mail order 3 
for 10,000—and repeat orders have been | @ = 
coming in this denomination ever since. ‘ for the past quarter century, = 
Articles of direct utility for the in war and in peace, in times of L 
= 

= 


soldier's or sailor's own use may be | & ay oe Bp of — 
plain, though most items sell better if | & DA! eee ee 


embellished with the insignia of his par- see — eae as 
. ; Vv a f 
ticular branch of the service and the oe seen on Sreey Se mn 

- » | = which Canvas Goods are used. 
name of his camp. But the insignia is | & 


an absolute must on any item to be sent 
or given away. One manufacturer's list | & 
of fast-selling articles is: 

Toilet kits and cases, empty and filled, 

Brief cases 

Pass cases and wallets 

Cigarette cases 

Money belts 

Identification cards | 

Garment bags, for travel and storage | 


NOT FOR SALE 


When letters from soldiers stationed 
” at remote fronts mention concerts on 
“our Steinway,” no joke is intended. 
Many overseas cantonments really 
" have Steinway pianos, not grands or 
nat baby grands, but a special vertical 
Army model in olive green, which is 
possibly the only piano being manu- 
factured in the United States today. 
The smallness of the piano—40 in. 
i 1¢ 7 high by 58 in. wide—enabled one to 
= be own to New Guinea in the bomb 
bay of a Flying Fortress. 


Because of finer materials and 
superior workmanship, they assure 
= longer life, greater durability and all 
= around satisfaction. Regardless of the 
= purpose or requirement, DANDUX 
Canvas Products will serve you better! 


Call or write our nearest office 
= on your next Canvas requirement. 


C. R. DANIELS, Ine. 


Manufacturers of Everything of 
Canvas 


Furlough and week-end bags 
Cap covers 


Clothes brushes 44 WEST ST. @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Shoe shine kits Newark « Boston + Buffalo * Chicago * Cleve- 
Pillow tops | land ¢ Detroit « Milwaukee + Philadelphia « 
Ps Pittsburgh © Alberton, Md. * Los Angeles 


= Cosmetic accessories allas, Texas * Cincinnati, Ohio 
= Boxes for dressing tables 

ie closing information, because they have ~— cllancous gift souvenir merchan- 

ne no ambition to attract competitors into are 

= 6 


e And Tastes Vary—Much of the mer- 
chandise that the men buy is high- 
quality stuff in excellent taste. Some 
of it, on the contrary, is plain awful. 


their juicy new field. Others, eager for 
business, advertise in “Post Exchange,” 
‘ trade paper founded 18 months ago by 
= Maj. John Russell Ward, U.S.A. Ret. 


reeaom from 


Want : 


“Post Exchange” is one of the publish- 
ing phenomena of the war. Its current 
issue has 124 pages, richly laden with 
advertising at a 12-time page rate of 
$160. Circulation—no charge—for the 
past 6 months averaged 3,521, is claimed 
to blanket the field. 

The volume that some of the post 
exchange business runs into is terrific. 
Consider, for instance, a small firm 
that manufactured rubber products for 
the department store trade. This out- 


One best selling item at a naval train- 
ing station’s ship service store is a 
fringed rayon pillow top. On the pink 
background this bears in blue, orange, 
yellow, and red the printed likenesses of 
principal types of warships, surmounting 
the words “Our Navy.” 

Another firm has among its best sell- 
ers a pillow top on which are stenciled 
an older woman’s face, a lily, and the 
tender sentiment, “Mother, dear, you 
are a lovely flower, your hair is as a pure 


Freedoms 
Charter. 


one of the Four 
of the Atlantic 


In the progress towards free- 
dom from want, life insurance 
stands out as a most important 
contribution. 


May we help you 


maintain this freedom 
for your dependents? 


halo of snow.” This little number has 
sold in colossal quantities. | 
A post exchange officer, to learn the | 
saturation point, placed 5,500 of these | 
branch store serving 


a fit’s last shipment of rubber was re- 
a ceived on December 12, 1941. But, by 
quick footwork, it has shifted to making 
odds and ends for the post exchange and 
ship’s service store trade. Consequence cn sale in one 


is a sales total bigger than ever before. 
¢The Initial Success—Another com- 
pany’s first pass at the post exchange 
business was made with a toilet case 
selling under a dollar. The factory made 
a few samples and sent a salesman to the 
officer in charge of a big post exchange. 
This buyer cagily ordered two dozen. 
A few hours after these arrived, he 
telephoned for four dozen more. Next 
day, he bought eight dozen. Then he 
ordered 250 gross, 36,000 units. 

lhe same thing happened on a some- 
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4,000 men. The lot disappeared in 4 
hours—“Just ‘ke coffee in a grocery 
store,” he mourned. “I wish I had half 
a million of the things right now—I can 
only get deliveries of about 15,000 a 
week.” 


MORE INDEPENDENTS JOIN 


The movement toward federating in- 
dependent unions continues. ‘This week 
an important group of nonaffiiated la- 


bor organizations in New Jersey, among | 
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Lindberg Stee! Treating Co., Chicago 


ALUMNA 


INSTANTLY IN 


Each day brings hundreds of local and 
long-distance calls checking on some 
450 orders handled daily by the Lindberg 
Steel Treating Company of Chicago. 
Most of these calls are for production 
chief Daniel S. Larson and his 15 super- 
visors who are constantly on the move 
throughout the plant premises. With 
business surging speedily upwards 
they soon found their biggest problem 


DANIEL S. LARSON, LINDBERG PRODUCTION 
MANAGER, HAS THIS TO SAY: 


LOCATED HIM 
BUILDING NO. 5! 


to be locating key men in a hurry. They 
called in the Rauland Sound Engineer 
and discovered what many other leading 
plants have learned—that AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication and Paging does 
a stand-out job; not only simplifying 
traffic control but also performing many 
other vitally important and necessary 
services in war 
plant production. 


Control unit—heart of 
the Rayland Industrial 
Sound System; vori- 
able in capacity to fit 
plant requirements. 


“AMPLICALL operating throughout our five 
buildings has groves a mighty time-saver, enab- 
ling us to handle a greatly increased business and 
maintain our reputation for nation-wide service. 
Steel treating is plenty noisy, but AMPLICALL 
paging comes through clearly and distinctly, wit 
excellent tone quality. It fitted into our , 
picture so perfectly and has made us all 
so dependent on its unusual efficiency, 

I often wonder at our doing without it 
for so long.” 


them the militant West 
Employees Association, nied | 
state-wide combine of inde, - 
unnamed. Declaring its pu 
protection against the rai 
ally affliated unions and ely 4 
independent unions get th enit | 
of government labor agenci pte 

group claims the adheren én 

representing 165,000 New 


ployees. 


Restaurant Blues 


Coffee rationing just ong 
of many problems. Records of 
December consumption and 
sales required by OPA. 


If OPA’s 
check food consumption at 
feeding establishments sadd] 
ready overburdened restaurants wit 
heavy obligation, they have on 
tion: The survey will provide a bas 
elimination of haphazard rati 
ulations. 


@ Records Required—When they reg. 
tered recently for their coffe 
ments, the nation’s 300,000 restauran: 


recent decision 


hotels, boarding houses, clubs, hospit 
and institutions were instructed by 
rationing boards to keep records 11 
cember of (1) the number of pers 
served, (2) gross revenue from food a 
nonalcoholic beverages, (3) the quantit 
of each of a number of foods used, a1 
(4) the quantity of those foods remain. 
ing at close of business Dec. 31. 
While OPA said that attention wo 
center on coffee and sugar, the foods t 
be watched include butter, poult 
meats, canned foods, milk, cream. 


} 
sh 


] 
I 


cream, cheese, vegetable oils, and 
enings—virtually all menu staples excep! 

fresh fruits and vegetables, pastries, a 

other bakery products. 

@ One of Many Problems—Thus, whi 

coffee rationing may loom large on the 
average coffee-lover’s horizon, it’s jus 

one of many problems to restaurate 

who view it, along with kindred wartime 

woes of meat and sugar shortages 2! 

the scarcity of labor, more philosoph 

ally than might be expected. 

e Holding Second Cup—Provided the 
continue to receive the present coffe 

quota of 65% of 1941 coasumpt te 
most restaurants will get along fai 

well by denying customers a second cu 
Generally speaking, the public is 

cepting the curtailment without ¢ A 
plaint, satisfied that the shortage is t 

and they are not being gypped. 

Even restaurants that have featur 
unlimited coffee with a meal, like BG A 
famous “bottomless cup,” have cut " 
down to one without serious complain 
On the other hand, cafeterias and unc 
rooms serving war workers are miceting 
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How to stop production losses through 


Anaconda’s 


Send for this plan designed to 
prevent electrical system failures 


before they develop. With raw materials so critical—copper and 
rubber especially— Anaconda has developed 
a plan to help industry protect its electrical 
systems and at the same time, conserve criti- 
cal materials. It is a practical, simplified 
manual prepared to meet wartime conditions, 


Use this plan periodically to check 
your electrical system for im- 


minent failure. Manual includes special charts for montening 
your plant’s electrical system, and for keep- 
ing a running check on its condition. Auto- 
matically uncovers danger spots... suggests 
a practical remedy for potential weaknesses. 


If the plan uncovers any critical 
complications, consult with Ana- 
conda engineers. 


On critical problems, we offer the services of 
our engineering department and field service 
staff without cost. 

NOTE: The Preventive Maintenance Plan will aid 


your local W.P.B. Branch in making its decision 


“Tomorrow may be too late... do it today!” 0 ee ee on an o7 ee oe 


’ Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
AC 0 N DA S 25 Broadway, New York City 


Please send copy of the Anaconda PM Plan, including 
posters, extra check charts, etc. 


I ociciccscctencsonsicconies 


,¢. PLAN 


Safety is of prime 
importance in the training of 
Military Pilots 

Ruggedness and dependabil- 
ity have been the determining 
factors in the selection of 
Jacobs Engines for powering 
Advanced Training Planes 

The majority of twin-engine 


Trainers are powered by Jacobs 


AMERICA EATS OUT 
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| some resentment from their customers 


who feel they have a prior claim to 
coffee over nonwar workers. 

e Cut to Demitasse—Some restaurants 
have gone so far as to provide only 
demitasse coffee with luncheons, din- 
ners, and banquets, charging extra if 
the man-size cup is ordered. But restau- 
rant associations point out that good 
coffee can be made with more water 
and less coffee than is generally used— 
for instance, by using soft water in- 
stead of hard. 

‘Tea, colas, root beer, milk, and other 

beverages are being promoted by restau- 
rants to replace coffee. With tea balls 
reduced in size (now 175 to the pound 
that used to include only 125), supplies 
are expected to spread much further 
than had been anticipated. ‘The tea 
drinker who formerly prepared his tea 
with a single dunk of the tea ball, wast- 
ing most of it, now gets just as good a 
brew by a more generous sloshing of a 
smaller ball. 
e Sugar Pinched Again—Sugar bowls, 
which blossomed out on counters and 
tables when restaurants’ quota was 
raised from 50% to 75% in the sum- 
mer and early fall, will disappear again 
now that the quota is dropped to 60%. 
This difference will be apparent also in 
the lack of high-sugar-content desserts 
in the menu. Many top quality restau- 
rants which used to make their own 
pastries are turning to commercial bak- 
eries in order to save their own dwin- 
dling sugar supply. 

“Meatless Tuesdays” have been in- 
augurated by restaurants in some large 
cities, notably New York, Philadelphia, 
and Los Angeles, but elsewhere the 
tendency is to rely on adjustment of 
menus throughout the week to divert 


| customers from the scarce beef, pork, 
| and lamb to fish, fowl, and “variety” 


meats like sweetbreads and kidney. 


Spaghetti loaf and similar di 
smaller meat content now a) 
table d’hote dinners that used to f 
only meat or fowl. 

e Meatless Day Easier—Altho 
Food Requirements Committe: 
clined to frown on meatless 
merely a stopgap measure, most resta 
rateurs find it an easier way out tl 
to adopt the government's 8-point meat 
conservation plan. ‘This involves 
complications as rewording menus 
include the weight of various cuts 
cooked, and providing half portions 
reduced prices for customers who \ 
to conform to the voluntary 2! 
weekly ration. 

Biggest restaurant problem is lab 
which in 1940 accounted for 25 
every sales check. Despite wage 
creases of from 30% to 50%, ann 
labor turnover is typically 300% —n 
adays. One large chain, which report 
success in holding its help, also report 
an average wage increase of | 
within the past year, with dishwashc 
and porters receiving more than doul 
last year’s wages. 

e@ Tables Removed—The labor problen 
is intensified by the tendency of « 
ployees to quit without notice. Ih 
leaves restaurateurs little choice but t 
take out tables, as they find it preferal 
to let customers stand and wait 

sit and fume for better service. It’s als 
easier on waitresses, who feel the 
working under too much _ pressut 
forced to take on the extra tabl 

The shortage of bus boys is ( 
Negro boys were used for a whilc, a1 
since they have become scarce, Neg! 
girls are being tried. Traditionally, 1 
taurants have hired young peopl 
ferring their quickness and _ atti 
appearance. But older people are 
ing satisfactory. 

@ Object to Night Work—Curious! 


1 
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much a matter of higher wages 
etter hours and having evenings 
hat causes employees—especially 
sses—to move from one job to 
er or out of the restaurant field 
ly. Waitresses’ wages in quality 
rants compare favorably with 


; in other fields. They are at least | 


5 a week, with experienced girls 
ting $40 to $50 or more, with tips. 
ders’ in Chicago tried with fair 
success a novel plan of recruiting new 
employees. Every night available jobs 
are posted on a blackboard, and each 
employee who persuades a friend to take 
one of these jobs receives a dollar a week 
extra for every week that the new em- 
ployee stays. While only about 10% of 
the personnel has been recruited in this 
manner, the company reports it is get- 
ting a more satisfactory type of em- 
ployee than through the usual channels. 
e Business Good—Despite these and 
other problems, the restaurant business 
is good. In the past year, large restau- 
rants ($25,000 or more monthly gross) 
have enjoyed a 25% increase; smaller 
restaurants ($10,000 to $25,000 a 
month) are up 19%; the smallest (under 
$10,000) are up 9%. With costs up 
(wages 30% to 50%) and rent ceilinged 
at 5% to 7% of sales, owners find them- 
sclves in a squeeze despite increased 
prices of 10% to 20% over a year ago. 
Profits average 44% of sales. ‘The mor- 
tality rate is somewhat lower than usual. 
In normal times, one out of every two 
new restaurants either changes hands or 
fails within a year. The proportion has 
been less lately because of a consistent 
month-to-month gain during the past 
14 months. 
Even highway restaurants are faring 


better than might be expected. Run-of- | 


the-mill places in the gas-rationed East 


are closing, but those that have estab- | 


lished a reputation for high quality foods 
are holding on. That motorists are will- 
ing to spend gas coupons for the privi- 
lege of eating top-notch food is proved 
by the experience of Toll House, 18 
miles out of Boston and not on a 
through highway. Toll House reported 
a summer business 70% of normal and 
steadily improving. 

¢ Simplified Menus—With the labor 
shortage, eating places are simplifying 
their menus to promote dishes that re- 
quire a minimum of handwork. French 
pastries, fancy combination salads, short 
orders, and such are giving way to boiled 
dinners and stews. This simplification, 
along with the various other deficiencies, 
is going to make it harder to satisfy the 
fussy older customer who is now the 
restaurant’s mainstay. 

On the credit side, restaurants have 
the fact that the faster wartime tempo 
of living, and the number of housewives 
taking on full-time jobs and sundry ex- 
tracurricular activities will cause more 
people to eat out, whether they like the 
‘ood and the service or not. 
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The Weatherhead Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit, Los Angeles, New York.and St. Louis 


Branch Offices: 


IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION 


your plant san 


your present 


especiall 
study your 


zations 


Camden, New Jersey 


DISINFECTANTS ° 


plan. Without obligation to you, 
y trained representatives will call, 
present system, and make sound rec: 
ommendations. Many leading industrial organi- 
are finding this service extremely help- 

ful. Write Dept. BW for complete information. 
R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP., 


HEAVY OUTY FLOOR WAX 


A COMPLETE 


7 TRIAL HOUSEKEEPING” 
_ SERVICE 


Here’s an economical, sensible way to handle 
‘tation and maintenance. It elim- 
inates costly duplication ... and coordinates 
efforts into one practical, overall 


one of our 


Industrial Division 
19 Rector St., N. Y. C. 


L1QuID AND POWDERED HAND SOAPS 


+ SPECIALIZED CLEANERS 


oe 


CUT THIS OUT AND GIVE IT TO YOUR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT TODAY 


We are one of the leading makers of 
machinery in our field. Our wrapping ma- 
chines are now used by hundreds of con- 
cerns—in the food, drug, candy, tobacco, 
dairy fields, etc. Our plant is modern, and 
is manned by skilled craftsmen. Our en- 
gineering and designing staffs have first 
rate inventive ability and have been re- 
sponsible for many outstanding improve- 
ments now widely used by the package 
goods industry. And our current design- 
ing work for the war effort comprises 
such new developments as a cartridge 
clip loading machine, a new Navy lamp, 
a gun sight and a designing assignment 
for a large steel company. 

Being heavily engaged in war work— 
both designing and manufacturing — we 
have greatly enlarged our facilities. Con- 
sequently, -we will be in a position to 
build a larger line of machinery when the 
war ends. In preparation for this, we are 
now working on ideas for expanding our 


An Invitation to a 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURER 
or INVENTOR 


to plan with us NOW for an enlarged 
business AFTER THE WAR 


regular line of machines. But we want to 
do more. 

We are thinking of adding other lines 
of machines used by industries we do not 
now serve. 


@ You may have ideas for new machinery 
which need development. We'll be glad 
to discuss them with you, and if mutually 
satisfactory, will develop them with you. 


@ You may have a machine or machines 
which you have been making in your own 
plant, but which you could make with 
greater profit in ours. 


Our final arrangement may result in 
your coming into our company—or it may 
be worked out on some other desirable 
basis. 

If you feel you have something on 
which we might work together, we sug- 
gest that you communicate with us, giv- 
ing full particulars. We can thea arrange 
for a meeting. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 
The Week’s Orcars 


A digest of new fe eral 
rules and regulations aff ting 
priorities and allocations, srice 
control, and transportatior 


Controlled Materials Plan 


Booklets of detailed instructi 
filling out the bills of materials ; 
by the plan are now available wu 
quest from WPB. A bill of m 
is a statement of the amount m 
terials required in the output of , 
cific product, which must be submitted 
by producers working under the p 
order to receive their allotments. ‘The 
booklet includes the first official 
class B items—that is, standard 
which will receive semihorizontal tye! 
ment under the plan, as compared wit! 
the vertical treatment accorded 
goods as tanks and shells. 


| Price Ceiling Adjustments 


The 3% property transportation tay 
imposed by the 1942 revenue act must 
be considered as a freight rate increase 
which cannot be passed on, rather than 
as a tax increase which can, under an 
OPA ruling just issued. The result ; 
that, when pricing is on a “delivered 
price” basis, the seller must absorb the 
tax, while if it is on an “f.o.b. pro- 
ducer’s establishment” basis, the pur- 
chaser must absorb the increase. 

Certain price regulations on which 
special directions will be issued are ex 
empt from this order. Among them arc 
iron and steel scrap, coal, newsprint, 
pork, and boiler conversion parts (page 
44). 


Coffee 


To be sure that consumers will not 
rush to purchase their entire family al- 
lowance of coffee at once, OPA |hias 
authorized grocers to refuse to honor 
more than one coupon per customer 
during any one week. Grocers accepting 
this option, however, must apply the 
rule equally to all customers, and fayor- 
itism will be severely penalized. 


Public Power Projects 


WPB has revised its order of Oct. 20, 
which halted all construction on 41 of 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s 46 power, 
irrigation, and municipal water projects 
in the West. The revised order rein- 
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ren of the 41 formerly banned 
proicc's under preference ratings previ- 
ously ssued, Certain specified construc- 
fon tay proceed on nine projects, and 
§nal iction on eight was deferred pend- 
ig receipt of additional information. 
Hence, only 14, instead of the original 
4], ace now completely banned. 
Construction has been stopped on 
fve power generating units being built 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
whicli were originally scheduled for com- 


pleti mn in 1944. 


Meat 


OPA has issued an interpretation of 
its meat restriction order (BW —Oct.3 
42,958) emphasizing the fact that any- 
one who slaughters and delivers to some- 
one else even so much as one meat ani- 
mal is subject to all the regulations and 
penalties of the order. The section of 
the order that limits slaughterers of 
more than 500,000 Ib. in a quarter to 
specified percentages of their 1941 de- 
liveries has received wide publicity, but 
another section limiting slaughterers of 
less than this amount to 100% of 1941 
deliveries is much less well known. 


states 


Cream 


Delivery of cream with a fat content 
in excess of 19% (whipping cream) has 
been prohibited by WPB. Cream with 
less fat content, commonly known as 
light or coffee cream, is not affected. 
It is estimated that the order will save 


Chickasaw Ordnance Works 
Millington, Tenn. 


International Business Machines Corp. 
Endicott, N. Y. 


Kankakee Ordnance Works 
Joliet, Tl. 


Macwhyte Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Nylon Research Laboratory & Pilot Plant 
Wilmington, Del. 


Redstone Ordnance Plant 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Kepauno Works 
Gibbstown, N. J. 


Weldon Spring Ordnance Works 
Weldon Spring, Mo. 


Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

(Earlier winners of the Army-Navy 
iward for excellence in production will 


be found in previous issues of Business 
Week.) 
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the equivalent of two billion pounds of 
fluid milk annually. (Order M-259.) 


Citrus Fruits and Juices 


Canned citrus fruits and juices have 
been added to the list of canned foods 
of which packers must set aside specified 
amounts for the armed forces and lend- 
lease. ‘The new items are mixed orange 
and grapefruit juice, of which 100% 
must be set aside; grapefruit juice, 48%; 
orange juice, 21%; and grapefruit seg- 
ments, 19%. (Order M-86-a, as 
amended.) 


Gasoline Rations 


Commercial motor vehicle operators 
who have applied for, but have not yet 
received, certificates of war necessity 
may apply for temporary ““I”’ gasoline 
rations, good until Dec. 31. Any gal- 
lonage thus provided will be deducted 
from the amount allowed by the Office 
of Defense Transportation on the cer- 
tificate of war necessity. 


Fuel Oil Rations 


OPA has announced that fuel oil ra- 
tion coupons in the second heating 
period—roughly the month of December 
—will have the same value as the first 
period coupons. Class 1 coupons will 
still have a value of 10 gallons, and class 
2 of 100 gallons. 


Zine 


WPB has issued a revised version of 
the zinc conservation order, which con- 
siderably increases the stringency of the 
regulations. Among the items added to 
the list of those in which use of zinc is 
entirely forbidden are a varicty of auto- 
mobile parts including locking devices 
for wheels, tires, and gasoline tanks, 
barrel and drum plugs, several kinds 
of paper product dispensing machines 
not previously covered, and a_ large 
group of building materials. ‘The word- 
ing of the order has been changed to 
emphasize the fact that all kinds of 
protective coatings including galvaniz- 
ing are restricted. 

A few restrictions have been eased. 
Health supplies, certain precision instru- 
ments and dies are now unrestricted. 
Zine may be used in stoker repair and 
maintenance parts and in functional and 
mechanical items for gasoline and diesel 
engines up to 50% of the amount used 


in 1941. (Order M-11-b, as amended.) 
Tin 

Manufacture and use of tin oxide has 
been banned by WPB. Previously its 
use was permitted on orders rated A-1-k 
or higher. Alloys containing no more 


than 5% of tin must be substituted for 
the pure tin and higher content alloys 


We Dont Grope Blinilly When 
Mearwung Valuable Stota 


Now, more than ever, indus- 

trialists realize the importance 

of having accurate measure- 

ments of their stored liquids 

available at all times. 

LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 

venient, hazard-free, 100°, automatic readings. 

No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units required to 

read them. Models are available so that readings 

can be taken remotely from or directly at the tank. 

Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 

transmission system which completely compen- 

sates for temperature variations on communicat- 

ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 

gravity of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries and similar groups. 
Models available to auto- 
matically control pumps, 
motors, signals or other 
devices for maintaining 
minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 


Write for complete 
etails 


Ave 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD 


Since 1800 (through six wars) the 

HOOPER name has symbolized high- 

est quality in Cotton Duck and other 

Heavy Cotton Fabrics, Paper Mill 

Dryer Felts, Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 
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Equipped for Food 
Service and Air Con- 
ditioned throughout 


Refrigeration 


The magnificent new Robert 
Driscoll Hotel and Office 
Building, at Corpus Christi, 
Texas, uses a total of eleven 
Frick machines for cold stor- 
age, “or frozen foods, 
cooling drinking water, and 
air conditioning the entire 20- 
story structure—one of the 
very few now in use so well 
equipped. 


Where the greatest depend- 
ability is required, there is only 
one choice—Frick Refrigera- 
tion. Full information will be 
supplied by your nearest Frick 
Branch or Distributor. Or write 
direct to 


SBORO, PENNA 4 BUSA 


- 
DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 1882 


Below: Three of the five large Frick retfrigera- 
tion machines at the Robert Driscoll Hotel 
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formerly employed in foundry chaplet 
coating. (Order M-43-a, as amended.) 


Boiler Conversion Parts 


Because of the critical need for con- 
version of heating boilers from oil to 
coal, OPA has revised its price regula- 
tion on all conversion parts. Increases 
are allowed, which reflect freight charges 
at the manufacturers’ level, and which 
ease the squeeze on wholesalers and re- 
tailers. ‘The total increase averages about 
6%, or about $1.50 to $2.00 on the 
parts necessary to convert the average 
oil-fired boiler to solid fuel. 

At the same time specific dollars-and- 
cents ceilings were placed on certain 
special new combination units. ‘The 
new ceilings on parts apply only to 17 
eastern states and the District of Colum- 
bia, while those on the special combina- 
tion units are nation-wide. (Revised Reg- 
ulation 236.) 


Air-Conditioning Equipment 


Owners of large scale refrigerating and 
air-conditioning equipment who sell this 
machinery for use in war industries may 
include in their price the full cost of 
original installation in addition to total 
cost less depreciation. OPA feels that 
since the sellers of this equipment are 
patriotically sacrificing its use for the 


| duration of the war, they should be 


fully reimbursed for the loss of their 
equipment. (Amendment 55 to Regula- 
tion 136, as amended.) 


Used Machines and Parts 


The basis for computing the price 
ceiling on used machines and parts has 
been revised and simplified by OPA. 
If the used machine is sold as “rebuilt 
and guaranteed,” the maximum price is 
85% of the f.o.b. factory ceiling on the 


If it is sold on an “as is” ; tH. 
maximum is 55% of the ne a 
ceiling. (Amendment 54 to | 
136, as amended.) 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Stocks of brush-and tank-ty; 
cleaners frozen in the hands 
and wholesalers pending det: 
of government needs have been 
by WPB. Between 83,000 and 
vacuums in the hands of mam 
and “private brand sellers” 
other than manufacturers se] 
cleaners under their own tra 
remain frozen. (Order L-|! 
amended.) 

Production of attachments 
mestic vacuum Cleaners is pr 
by Order L-18-b, as amended. 


+ 
i 


Tires 


OPA has announced ceiling p 
passenger car tires made of re 
rubber. All such tires must bea: 
showing the maximum price and jiidicat 
ing that they are Grade III ti 
rationing purposes. 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings were 
various tire sizes at the retail level, a 
distributors’ and wholesalers’ ceiling 
determined by applying the customa: 
percentage discount which was in ¢t. 
fect during March, 1942. (Amendiment 
6 to Schedule 63, retail; Amendment 2 
to Regulation 143, wholesale.) 


Delivery Charges 


OPA has granted United Parce! Sen 
ices in ten metropolitan areas an 
crease in the price that the, 
charge the department stores anc 
cialty shops which they serve. Reta 
prices charged by the stores are no! 
affected. Charges under contracts wit! 


most nearly equivalent new machine. department stores, which heretofore 
bh , . h f + 
What's Happening to the Cost of Living 
Fuel, Ice, House Total 
& Elec- Furn- Cost of 
Food Clothing Rent ' tricity ishings Misc. Living 
August, 1939. = 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98.6 
Oct., 1940... 96.2 101.6 104.7 99.9 100.4 101.6 100.2 
Cet, 2901... TRS 112.6 107.5 104.0 114.4 106.9 109.3 
November ... 113.1 113.8 107.8 104.0 115.6 107.4 110.2 
December ... 113.1 114.8 108.2 104.1 116.8 107.7 110.5 
January, 1942. 116.2 116.1 108.4 104.3 118.2 108.5 112.0 
February .... 116.8 119.0 108.6 104.4 119.7 109.4 112.9 
ere: 118.6 123.6 108.9 104.5 121.2 110.1 114.3 
RR cscs. 119.6 126.5 109.2 104.3 121.9 110.6 115.1 
REMY ccccces. 3216 126.2 109.9 104.9 122.2 110.9 116.0 
JUME coccee. 123.2 125.3 108.5 105.0 122.3 110.9 116.4 
July .cccccs 124.6 125.3 108.0 106.3 122.8 111.1 11” 
August ..... 126.1 125.2 105.0 106.2 123.0 111.1 117.5 
September 126.6 125.8 108.0 106.2 123.6 111.4 117.8 
October ..... 129.6 125.9 108.0 106.2 123.6 111.7 119.0 


Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39= 100. 
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Will | ever get at that 
Holiday Gift List?” 


Retax, O Busy Executive! You can 
write off the longest business gift list 
in 60 seconds—and be sure of a happy 
holiday for everyone on it! 


For those “sa- 
cred” customers? 
After each one’s 
name, just jot 
down “Calvert 
Reserve’’. One 
look at the name 
on the label—and 
they'll be sure they can trust their 
affairs to a man who picks a whiskey 
like this! 


Your business associates? Write 
“Reserve” in for them, too. When 
they first get that unique “soft” flavor 
in an Old Fashioned, Highball or a 
Manhattan, they’ll toast your good 


tasteheartily.For _, a 

Calvert Reserve (67 ~\ _/> = 
 c-5 inal % 

has the happy fac- 3 


ulty of blending’ 
with—rather than a 4 
overpowering — 

other ingredients 

in a mixed drink! Try it yourself! seer 
You say you’d like to give all your alverty "° 
list Reserve? You can. It’s less expen- 


sive than you think. 


Just count the names, divide by 12... 
and order that many cases today! 


ec Simple, isn’t it? 
d 


ey And you can be 
&) 4 certain that the 
} A 


\s. impression your 
/ thoughtfulness 
makes will out- 
last the whiskey. 


The whiskey with the “Happy Blending” 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. LORD CALVERT “Custom Blended” Whiskey—86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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All About Injection Molded 


Thi 


@ SEND FOR OUR LATEST 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG 


It Contains 
Information On 


@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCT DESIGN 


@ MOLDING MATERIALS 
chemical and physical properties. 


@ FINISHED PRODUCTS 


coloring, stamping ond other finishing. 


@ ADAPTABILITY 
substitution for other moterials 
CATALOG IS FREE 
We invite you to conwit mth our engineers on ony plostics 


problem controring you There « no obligation. 


R Pbastéc 6 Dividion + 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. 


Why Waste Hours of Vital 
COPYING TIME... 


When You Need 
These in a Hurry? £ 


@ New, intricate 
drawings 
Copies of worn-out 
tracings 
Error-proof contract 
duplicates 
Copies of priority 
extensions 
Detall changes in 
finished plans 
Legal brief 
reproductions 


- +» Rush the Job Through with Swift 


HUNTER Electro- 
Copyist 


Don’t let your engineering, legal, or 
office departments bog down on im- 
portant war-work—because you do your 
reproductions by antiquated methods. 
The new, sure way is with Electro- 
Copyist—for clear, photoexact copies of 
anything drawn, printed, typed or 
photographed. No lenses; no dark room; 
so simple an office boy can run it. All 
sizes and models to meet your require- 
ments. Send for our big 
new folder showing many 
important drafting - room 
shortcuts — illustrating 
valuable time-savings on 
a variety of paper work. 
Write today, 
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were limited to the amount charged that 
store in March, 1942, may now be in- 
creased to the highest amount charged 
by the Parcel Company under any con- 
tract in effect in that month. In the 
case of specialty shops, where the 
charges are usually made on a flat rate 
per package basis, a percentage may be 
added equivalent to the increase that 
| would be applicable to department 

stores, provided that no per package 

rate shall be higher than the highest 
| such rate charged to any store in March, 
| 1942. (Order 2 of Supplementary Reg- 
ulation 15 of GMPR.) 


Men’s Shirts and Pajamas 


Due to the shortage in wool, cotton, 
rayon, and other fabrics, WPB_ has 
issued simplification restrictions on the 
manufacture of men’s and boys’ shirts 
and pajamas. Over-all length of shirts 
_ is limited to 30 in. for preshrunk fabrics 
| and 314 in. for unshrunk fabrics. Pleated 

fronts and box-pleated and_bi-swing 
backs. are prohibited. 

Only five specified styles of pajamas 
may be made. Trouser and sleeve cuffs 
and all frogs, decorations, and pipings 
are prohibited, as are sashes except for 
drawstrings. Coat length for size C is 
limited to 29 in., and trouser outseam 
measurement for the same size cannot 
exceed 43 in. Limits on other sizes 
of pajamas are in normal proportion. 


| (Order L-169.) 


Silk Stockings 


Dollars-and-cents ceilings have been 
set on all types and grades of women’s 
silk hosiery, in an order similar to that 
affecting nylon hosiery last month (BW 
—Nov.7'42,p64). Ceilings on first qual- 
_ ity stockings range from $0.69 for coarse 
circular knit to $1.65 for full-fashioned 
hosiery, 57 gage and higher. Ceilings 
on substandard grades range from $0.35 
to $1.50. (Regulation 274.) 


| Petroleum Coke 


Due to the vital importance of pe- 
troleum coke in the aluminum program, 
its export has been prohibited except 
with written authorization of WPB. 
(Order M-212, as amended.) 


Other Price Actions 


OPA has imposed dollar-and-cents 
ceilings on rental rates that may be 


| charged for pumps used in construction 


and road maintenance (Amendment 5 
to Regulation 134). . . . Ceilings on 
rolled gold plate and gold-filled stock 
in the form of sheet, wire, and tubing 
may be raised to the extent that costs 
have been increased by the use of newly 
mined domestic silver (Amendment 68 
to Supplementary Regulation 141)... . 
Regulation 275 raises ceiling prices on 


DEADLINES 


Dec. 10—Last date for f 
ports of October fuel oil t 
by primary suppliers. 

Dec. 12—IIlegal for mot 
drive after this date unk 
have registered their tir 
received their Tire Ins; 
Record. 

Dec. 15—Consumers wh 
not secure War Ration Boo} 
when sugar rationing begar 
who now desire it for coff 
tioning may secure it from 
rationing boards until this 

Jan. 18—Last date for o 
of closed gold mines to file lis: 
frozen machinery available f 
or rental (BW—Nov.28'42,p4 

Jan. 31—Initial tire inspection 
for passenger car owners mus! 
made before this date (cha: 
from Jan. 15). 


honey at every stage of distril 

. . . Regulation 277 sets dolla 
cents ceilings on processors’ pric 
canned mackerel. . . . Amendm 

to Regulation 141 subjects imported as 
well as domestic shearlings to 
control. 


Other Priority Actions 


All supplies of tungsten wire, 
sheet, and powder, including for 
unrestricted deliveries of less than 25 |b., 
have been placed under complete a 
tion contro] (Order M-29, as amended 

.. An amendment to Order \M-]2 
permits use of iron and steel in the man 
ufacture of gutters and spouting 
small dwellings, window shade 
and roller mechanisms, and repai: 
maintenance parts for certain textile 


machinery and plumbing and heating 
equipment. . . . Manufacture of as 


phalt and tarred roofing products and 
asphalt shingles is limited to specified 
sizes and forms by Order L-225 
‘Tanners and converters must set ; 
20% of their sole leather output in Dec 
cember for the repair of civilian sho 
as compared with the 15% that has 
been required to be put aside for that 
purpose since August (Supplementary 
Order M-80-e). 


Correction 


‘The report that stocks of chrome st el 
on hand may be used only if acquired 01 
a preference rating of AA-5 or higher 
(BW —Nov.28'42,p44) was in error. Or 
der M-21-d, as amended, specific:ll 
states that the prohibition on use otf 
chrome steel on orders rated lower | 
AA-5 shall not apply to materia 
quired prior to Nov. 18, 1942, 01 
rating of A-1-k or higher. 
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PRODUCTION 
Home Shop Pool 


He learned about pooling | 
from printers, and converted his 
know-how into a wartime asset | 
{or 268 “basement shops.” 


Victory Pool No. 1 is the title by 
which C. C. Doyle of Cleveland desig- 
nates his string of subcontractors who 
operate smaller factories, machine shops, 
garages, and home workbenches. Most 
of the 268 members of his pool are in 
Cleveland, but he has others as far east 
as North Carolina, as far west as | 
Chicago. 
¢ Started as Printer—Forced out of the 
printing business during the last depres- 
sion, Doyle turned to the manufacture | 
of infrared dryers for printing machin- 
ery. He has branched out into a manu- 
facturing and supply business serving 
several lines of industry. His experience 
in pooling big any jobs was something 
to draw on when the first armament 
contract he landed, in August, 1941, 
was too big for him to handle without 
outside help. 

The only available contracts, he 
found, were big ones, and so he was 
more or less pushed into his pooling 
eration. Several months ago he got a 
contract to drill millions of tiny holes in 
aircraft parts. He signed up drill press 
owners right and left, and at one time 
had 1,500 subcontractors. 
eShops in Better Homes—Most of his 
home shop owners are in better class 
residences, and those who have been 
most successful are those who pushed 
ahead to buy and recondition equip- 
ment as soon as they scented an oppor- 
tunity for new business, without wait- 
ing too long to make sure of an ample 
margin of profit. 
¢ Production Pride—Doyle’s experience 
is that owner-workers take pride in their 
output; they view each piece of work 

little piece of money, and _ this 
serves as quality insurance. 

Publicity sometimes has kicked back 
in unexpected ways. Newspaper stories | 
about the basement shops of the J. E. | 
Doyle Co.’s subcontractors, making 
good money while helping to win the 
war, brought out a rash of drill press 
buyers. Hundreds of new drill press 
owners have been unable to get work 
and hold Doyle responsible. Actually, 
the special job that produced the flood 
: dnill press job assignments has been 
aone, | 
*Seeks Welding Job—Doyle’s latest 
pro ject is an effort to get a welding job— 
— a die-casting operation—as- 
ened to him for redistribution to hun- 
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The Army-Navy Production Award “E” flag flies at Hammermill, earned by 
“high achievement in the production of war equipment.” 
with pride the “‘E”’ pin as an emblem of his contribution to our war effort. 


Every worker wears 


PAPER IS WAR MATERIAL 


tive service questionnaires —in thou- 
sands of critical ways daily, paper proves 
itself an essential material of war. 


At an Eastern port, a Navy submarine 
is getting ready to sail under secret 
orders. Onto the dock, after a special 
30-mile run, dashes a paper merchant’s 
delivery truck with a ton of cut-size 
bond paper to be loaded aboard. 

On a new Western Pacific airfield, 
hundreds of thousands of index cards 
are unloaded with the first shipment of 
planes and repair parts—to record the 
flow of the spare parts into battle service. 

From the crow’s nest in a cruiser, the 
lookout sees another war vessel on the 
horizon and refers to his book of ship 
silhouettes, a book printed on special 
waterproofed paper. 

Battle orders, diplomatic mail, selec- 


In addition to the making of paper, 
Hammermill is engaged in prime con- 
tracts and subcontracts for war mate- 
rials of wood and metal. But it is for the 
production and delivery of paper that 
Hammermill has been honored with the 
Army-Navy Production Award, the 
“E” flag. 

Modern business methods and modern 
war methods are alike in their depend- 
ence on paper and “‘paper work.”’ Today, 
paper is essential war material. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


PAPER CAN HELP YOU SPEED THE TEMPO OF YOUR OWN WARTIME TASKS 


» “How to Harness a Conference.” New book by Don Herold shows how 

| to get a conference down to brass tacks. Illustrates forms that cover 
every detail of a meeting, eliminate waste time and effort. 
“21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk.” Shows how to avoid a 
desk, organize work. Gives specific ways to clear away detail, step up 
efficiency. Outlines time-savers to help men in 6 different jobs 
The Comprehensive Sample Book of Hammermil! Papers will help you 
choose quickly the correct grade of paper forletterheads, forms, records, 
filing cards, bulletins—almost every business use. Desk size—230 pages. 


For these helps (by mail, no salesmen), write on your business letterhead; 
sign your positicn, please. Hammermill Paper Company, Dept. B, Erie, Pa. 


“junk heap’”’ 
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a Libbey-Owent-Fod Produit 
TEMPERED VITROLITE 


comes to the rescue of the kitchen table 


‘Tuere’s little about the work surface of a kitchen 
table to arouse one’s scientific or engineering interest. 
Yet, when the basic material from which it is made is 
suddenly sent to war, a major replacement problem 
is created. 

The new material must answer a multiplicity of de- 
mands. It must be strong and durable, highly resistant 
to thermal and physical shock, sanitary and easy to clean, 
nonporous, impervious to acids, and most important 
today, abundant. 

Here’s a combination of physical and chemical require- 
ments as exacting as many modern industrial material 
specifications. The problem, however, can be solved suc- 
cessfully through the controlled characteristics of glass. 
In this case, Tempered Vitrolite provides the answer. 

In the development of this product, our engineers 
began with a standard Libbey-Owens-Ford product, 
Vitrolite. This well-known glass is used in modern store 
fronts, and as wainscoting for bathrooms and kitchens. 


Its surfaces are smooth, sanitary, nonporous and easy 


to clean. It is stainproof and resistant to all common 
acids. It is opaque, made in the purest white, or in a 
wide range of other attractive colors. 


Just one step was necessary to make Vitrolite the 
perfect kitchen table top. By a special process we tem. 
pered it and endowed it with an iron constitution. 
Through this process it becomes so strong that it will 
support the weight of an average family. It is amazingly 
resistant to physical impact. It stands thermal shock so 
well you can place it on a cake of ice and pour hot 
molten lead on the topside without causing a crack. 

Because of its unusual work surface advantages, don't 
be surprised if you see Tempered Vitrolite in many 
applications other than the top of a kitchen table. 

This is an added example ot how modern know-how is 
fitting glass to serve in ever-increasing usefulness. Maybe 
one of the many types of Libbey-Owens-Ford flat, bent 
or tempered glass products will solve your problem. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1384 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY°-OWENS-*FORD 


QUALITY lal Glass PRODUCTS 
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dreds of garage owners, electric repair 
shops ind most anybody who has weld- 
ng equipment. 

In some cases, Doyle has won per- 
mission to jack up the price of certain 
sarts to compensate for the use of older 
nd slower equipment, thus releasing a 
more critical automatic machine for 
more critical work. Unit cost of one 
part may go up, but production is faster 
and in greater volume. 


Color Mobilized 


Three organizations gear 
hues and tints to war effort by 
adopting standard language and 
determination methods. 


The American Standards Association, 
General Electric Co., and Interchemical 
Corp. held a joint luncheon at New 
York’s Hotel Roosevelt this week to 
promulgate and explain A.S.A.’s new 
“American War Standard Specification 
and Description of Color” to several 
hundred merchants and industrialists. 

e Common Language Sought—Objective 
of the standard is “to reduce to a com- 
mon language the results of years of 
technical developments in the measure- 
ment of color, so that it can be specified 
in terms meaning the same to the en- 
graver, ink, dye, and paint maker, in 
dustrial finisher, chemist, printer, paper 
and textile manufacturer, and others in- 
terested in color.” 

Effect of the standard is to integrate 
four recognized means of color specifi- 
cation and description, and within limits 
to make them interchangeable: (1) the 
Spectrophotometer, developed by G.E. 
and first adopted for ink and dye color 
analysis by Interchemical; (2) the system 
of color determination adopted by the 
International Commission on I]lumina- 
tion; (3) the Munsell Color System of 


numerically described “hue, value, and | 


chroma”’; (4) the color nomenclature de- 
veloped jointly by the Inter-Society 
Color Council and the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

¢ Sales Names Unchanged—Not affected 
will be the favorite “‘Stygian blues” and 
“suntan browns” of the salesminded 
merchandiser and copywriter. You can 
call colors by any names you want in 
selling. 


In manufacturing, you’ve got to be| 


able to specify, produce, and reproduce 
colors precisely to make today’s produc- 
tion of Army olive drab cloth, navy blue, 
camouflage materials, milady’s stockings, 
home appliances, packages, whatever, an 
exact match with yesterday’s or even 


vesteryear’s. Under the A.S.A. color | 


tandard, color specification and match- 
ing are made as precisely scientific as 
the determination of time or tempera- 
ture, and almost as universally useful. 
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The Nation’s 


GRINNELL 


“ Carrier... 


PIPING 


FLUID TRARSPUR! 


ULLY as important to industry as air, rail, high- 

way or water transportation, is fluid transport 
Upon it depends the supply of steam, compress¢ d 
air and water power ... the fast, safe handling of 
chemicals, gas and liquid fuels . . . the protection 
against wartime fire hazards. 

Grinuell FLUID TRANSPORT means even 
more. It represents expert engineering, manufa¢ 
ture and fabrication of every link in a piping 
system. It means compensating for such factors as 
heat and cold, expansion and contraction, pressur« 
~ factors as important as the fluid to be transported 

Call upon this experience to assure better pip 
ing. Send for Data Folders specifying the Grinne!! 
line that interests you. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. Branch offices 
in principal cities of United States and Canada 


Grinnell Company, Inc. . . Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific .. Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. . . General 
Fire Extinguisher Company .. American Moistening 
Company .. Columbia Malleable Castings Corporation 
The Ontario Malleable lron Company, Ltd. 


S 


WHENEVER PIPING 6S imVOLVED 


Citizen, Patriot—Saboteur 


His two sons enlist- 

ed the day after 

Pearl Harbor. He 
invests 10% of his weekly pay check in 
War Bonds. His job is a vital link in the 
production of war material. No man can 
put more intensity of purpose into his 
efforts to serve America. 

Yet this Soldier of Production unwit- 
tingly can commit sabotage against 
America as serious as that of any bomb- 
planting secret agent. His eyesight is let- 
ting him down—letting America down. 


He’s always taken for granted the 
accuracy of his vision. He scarcely real- 
izes that now he does not see sharply at 
close range. 

Modern fighting machines are preci- 
sion equipment. The product of many 
hours of finest workmanship can go to the 
scrap pile as the result of a single faulty 
visual impression. 

Today America needs vision af its best 
as never before. Bringing vision to its best 
is the life work of a great corps of men, in 
your community and every community, 


who are skilled in the measurement of vis- 
ual performance, trained and experienc 
in scientific correction of éyesight d 
ciencies. Their professional and techn 
services are invaluable to America tod 

How long since you’ve had your ey 
examined? 


BAUSCH) & LOM 


H+ 


OPTICAL Co. | {} = (EST. 18 
’ 2 ay 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECT 


Weeds to Rescue | 


Farm pests, milkweed and 
cattails answer demand for a 
kapok shut off by war. New 
industry developing. 

Fondest hope of chemurgy is not to | 
make farm products into usable indus- 


trial materials, but to make waste farm 
roducts do the trick. So chemurgy 


js happy indeed, and so is government 
and private industry as well, over moves | 


to produce needed goods out of two 
banes of the countryside—milkweed 
and cattails. 

¢ Kapok Substitute Found—North-Cen- 
tral states are the sites of work, now 
edging toward the production stage, in 
turning cattails and milkweed into a 
domestic kapok, used for lifebelts, into 
buoyant stuffing for upholstered furni- 


ture, into many other installations where | 


fluff, light weight, resiliency, or insula 
tive quality is specified. 

Need for a kapok equivalent came 
automatically with the fall of the Dutch 
East Indies, which provided 90% of 
American consumption (about 8,000 


tons, worth $1,500,000 in 1940). Thus, | 
if lifejackets were to be issued to United | 
Nations sailors and aviators, a substi- | 


tute had to be developed. 

@Edison Tests Recalled—That was 
where Dr. Boris Borkman entered the 
icture. A Chicago physician and 
ormer director of the Pasteur Station 
in Moscow, Dr. Borkman had experi- 
mented with milkweed for eight years, 
mainly in an effort to develop a binder 
to guard against soil erosion. 


He found milkweed a_ splendid | 


binder, but to interest farmers it had to 
pay a cash return. So Dr. Borkman took 
up the experiments of the late inventor, 
Thomas A. Edison. Edison was inter- 


ested only in rubber from milkweed, but | 


Dr. Borkman would settle for almost 
anything. He and associates from Iowa 


State College devised a machine to | 


divide milkweed floss from its seeds by 
air currents. From seeds, pods, stalks, 
and floss he produced a heterogeneous 
batch of products, ranging from wall- 
board to wax. 
@ Navy Gets Interested—Floss was one 
of these—delicate, lustrous, hollow floss 
of the same buoyancy as kapok—equally 
as clastic and moisture-repellent. Three 
pounds of it would keep a man afloat 
for days. 

The Navy authorized a separation 
plant at Petoskey, Mich., and this year 


farmers from nearby sandy lands brought | 


the milkweed output of thousands of 
acres to the processing station. A mil- 
lion pounds of floss, worth $200,000, 
will be produced from the pods of this 
former weed pest. 

* No Priority Needed—Some problems 
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“In case of ‘Tank 


pull string” 


V V HEN AN ENEMY tank approaches, the American soldiers 

behind this anti-tank gun won’t need any written instructions. 
One pull on that lanyard and—wham!—look out tank! The armor 

piercing projectile gets inside the tank’s hide to explode its deadly 
charge—because the projectile’s steel jacket contains chromium! 

Before the war, domestic production of chromium ore accounted 
for less than 1% of this country’s requirements. Today, over 50°% 
of our needs comes from Montana mines served exclusively by the 
Northern Pacific Railway. Armor-piercing shells, armor plate, gun 
barrels, truck chassis, tank ball-bearings, and hun- 
dreds of other steel parts that demand super-strength, 
all call for chrome-steel. 

To make this vital steel, carloads of chromium 
ores required by electric furnaces roll eastward every 
day via the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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“MAIN STREET OF THE {GaBX NORTHWEST” 
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WAR-BUSY AMERICA 


SOUPS ON/ 


RIGHT AT THE JOB WITH 


PIX (eiia.n Whecla 


Bringing food to the worker 
means less time away from work! 
Pick Engineers designed this mobile 
food server for war-busy plants where 
space can’t be spared for a central 
cafeteria. Keeps soup, coffee and hot 
dishes piping-hot by self-contained 
fuel or electricity... serves sand- 
wiches, pastry, cold drinks and candy. 
Goes anywhere, takes little space, 
brings welcome refreshment to men 
whose every minute counts. 

This is just one example of Pick 
Food Service Equipment that you 
will find in America’s leading fac- 
tories—planned by the men who'll 
gladly help you with your problem, 
be your budget large or small. Send 
for our illustrated booklet No. PC6. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America's Leading Food Service Equipment House; 


| in separation have been encountered, 
but the Navy is getting floss, and so 
are some private producers, out of the 
nonallocated production of Petoskey’s 
Milkweed Products Co. 

Milkweed provides no supply prob- 
lems. It grows in 1,900 varieties 
throughout the world; seven western 
states have an estimated 1,000,000 tons 
of it growing annually. But if its use 
expands (the Navy w ants twice as much 
next year), multiple small plants prob- 
ably will be set up. Costs of hauling 
waste weed components along with 
the desired floss thereby will be mini- 
mized. 

@ Cattails vs. Milkweed—In Ashippun, 
Wis., seven miles away from another 
tongue-twister, Oconomowoc, a pilot 
plant looks askance at milkweed as a 
kapok substitute. Cattails are the 
answer, say the backers of this experi- 
mental station. They bank so heavily 
on this claim as to designate their 
“typha” a product in its own right, not 
a substitute for kapok. Main backer 
of “typha” is Dr. C. F. Burgess, board 


MORE KAISER 


Although 115 days were required be- 
tween kcel-laying and launching of 
the first of a fleet of 56 tankers at Kai- 
ser’s Oregon Shipbuilding Co.—or 110 


FEEDING EQUIPMENT days longer than it took Kaiser to 


« Fou War SurducTircea « 
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| build a Liberty cargo ship recently— 
the job is being hailed as a record- 


chairman of Burgess Batter, 


who 
has been studying cattail f ten 
years. 

During autumn months, t! Ag; 
pun plant took 40,000 catt Ps 
paying farmers $2 a thousan hem 
delivered. Farmers claim hea riled 
areas yield $30 an acre for th« np— 
not bad for a waste crop rec 2 ne 
cultivation and once consid ist 
another of the farmer’s probk : 
@ Typha Is Cheapest—Cattail iried 
as needed, then separated. B 1-out 
seeds make up 40% of th ttail 
weight, and their fluff is baled old 
at 15¢ a pound—lower than the |7¢-+o. 
20¢ cost of graded kapok, low: than 
milkweed floss, lower than B efil, 
Du Pont’s synthetic kapok rep! 1ent 
(BW —Oct. 24'42,p68). 

‘Typha also tests to buoyancy par 
able to kapok, is equally light d is 
about as good an insulator. It not 
reached the stage of acceptance for Nayy 
orders as yet, but it’s being sold to pro. 
ducers desiring to test it for a variety 
of uses, ranging from casket cushions 


breaker since the best previous record 
for launching a similar size tanker 1s 
reported as 202 days. Compared to 
the EC-2 Liberty cargo ships the new 
16,500-ton tankers have greater s)« ed, 
24 times as much driving powe! ind 
nearly twice the cargo tonnage lhe 
tankers are 523 ft. long and have 4 
cargo capacity of 138,000 bbl. 
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e Or around a comer, without moving — 


from your chair? 

It’s really not as fantastic as it sounds. 
For television is ready to lead you into a 
realm of magic and surprise . . . to let 
you see through walls and over mountains, 
around corners and across plains. 

Today, the Farnsworth laboratories are 
applying the knowledge gained through 
15 years of delving into the mysteries of 
electronics directly to the war effort. 

The large Farnsworth factories, with 
their thousands of highly skilled em- 
ployees and their 14 years experience in 


e Manufacturers of Radio and Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse, and the Farnsworth Phonograph-Radios 


the manufacture of the superb Capehart 
Phonograph-Radio, are producing large 
quantities of precision electronic instru- 
ments for our armed forces. 


We cannot describe these instruments 
to you. But it would do your heart good 
to see the almost incredible things many 
of them accomplish. 

We are glad to be able to tell you that 
progress in television is still going on, 
because of vital war production. Each 
contributes to the other. Today the 
television images are clearer, and even 
color is a reality. Here indeed may be 


America’s next great industry 


factor in post-war trade and employment 


You cannot have this marvelou 
television until peace comes. But 
purchase of War Bonds now will 
that day! Your country 
investment; and you will be 
soundly for the future, when 
want a new car, or home, or televi 


need 
b 


And when tomorrow comes, Fart 


Television will be ready to 
pageant of history, the splendor « 
flourish and romance of life, 
parade daily through your home 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporat 


Slbieeten, 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


FARNSWORTH TELEWISIOWNW 


: 
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DON'T SAY LOOSE-LEAF... SAY 


Swing - O-Ring 


_ the modern mechanical binding! 


Multiple - ringed, 
gives 600% greot- 


or strength 
Better looks Easier 
operation! Serssor- 
like echon permits 
poges te be added 
— removed in 


Ovevvion of 
The fred Goot Co., Inc 
314 Been W., Srocktyn, ¥ TY. 


to life preservers, from bedding to felt. 
@ Cattails Pay Farmers—If Dr. Burgess’s 
hopes are realized and wide uses are 
found for cattails, there will be a broader 
sphere of supply than for milkweed. 
There are 17 varieties of cattails, “typha 
latifolia” being the most common and 
giving the name to the Burgess prod- 
uct. They grow practically anywhere 
and are processable months after harv- 
est. Picking can begin in June, even 
earlier in the South, and a stockpile can 
be built through the summer to assure 
winter plant operations. ‘The Ashippun 
factory will handle this winter ‘tails 
delivered in the fall by farmers whose 


labors netted about $2 an hour. 


INDU 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Used 


STRIAL TRUCKS 
Wanted 


exer our industry is producing more industrial 
trucks than ever before, the demand from our war 
industries and the supply depots of our armed forces is 
greater than ever before. 

All of which explains WPB’s recent appeal to owners 
of surplus or idle trucks, asking that such trucks be 
listed with WPB so that “they could be directed into the 
hands of purchasers who have an urgent need for them”. 

If you have some trucks you can spare, send the fol- 
lowing information to the Inventory and Requisitioning 
Branch, War Production Board, Washington: (1) num- 
ber available (2) where located (3) maker’s name and 
model number (4) whether powered by battery, gas- 
electric unit, or gasoline motor and, if battery powered, 
the make, capacity and voltage of battery (5) load-car- 
rying capacity in pounds (6) year manufactured if avail- 
able (7) eondition, and (8) repairs and parts required. 


OTHER DATA: For non-elevating-platform trucks: length, 
width and height of platform. For elevating-platform trucks: 
(1) length, width and height of platform in lowered position 
(2) maximum lift (3) whether telescopic or non-telescopic. For 
fork trucks: (1) maximum lift (2) length of fork (3) whether 
center or end control (4) whether telescopic or non-telescopic. 
For crane trucks: (1) inch-pound rating (2) whether swivel or 
stationary (3) whether manual or power slew (4) whether three 
or four motors, if electric. For tractors: (1) whether 3 or 4-wheel 
(2) maximum dbp in pounds, 


> THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
) STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


WEMBERS—TROCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND NERTNER. 
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NEW PRODUcTs 


Nonmagnetic Miniature 


Miniature radial ball bx 
outside diameters as small a 
been specialties of Miniatu: 
Bearings, Keene, N. H., fo 
couple of years. Now the | 
ready to bring out new Ni et 
Radial Ball Bearings, made of r 
beryllium-copper alloy throu; 


two sizes, with outside diameters of | 
in. and ,'; in. respectively, for use in 
instruments and other mechanism 
where magnetism or resistance to co: 
rosion might be factors. 

The smaller one has eight little ,1,-i: 
balls and a bore of 4% in.; the larger ha 
10 similar balls and a bore of ,';. The 
company is also ready with a 5-mm 
pivot ball bearing, small enough to r 
place hard-to-get jeweled bearings i 
certain instruments. It is made eithe: 
of alloy steel or beryllium-copper and 
has three tiny balls. Still smaller is the 
“smallest ball bearing in the world,” a 
3-ball steel pivot bearing with an al 
over outside diameter of », in., not \ 
ready for commercial release. 


Lightweight Air Drill 


An ingenious “chuck shield” on the 
new Size 00A Lightweight Pneumatic 


Drill, manufactured by Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York, not onl 
protects the chuck and the operators 
fingers, but also enables him to guide 
the tool more effectively by grasping the 
shield with his free hand. Though the 
whole outfit weighs less than two pounds 
and “can be used hour after hour with- 
out fatigue” by either a woman or 4 
man, it is said to be “sturdily con- 
structed for three-shift endurance. 
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Resilient Wheels 


Wher rubber became too scarce to be | 


truck casters, the Bassick Co., 
rt, Conn., put its engineers to 
-ork or. alternate designs and materials. 
ipshots are the rubberless new “Float- 
yo Hub Shock-Absorbing Wheels, now 
- as all-metal, swivel, or sta- 
isters with diameters of 5% in. 
susiness part of the floating hub 

ovgh spiral spring, which carries 
off center from the axis of the 


sed ro 


Bridge] 


, permitting it to rise and ride 
structions without a correspond- | 
ag lift of the load and with less bounce | 


han rubber. Development work is now 
roing forward on wheels up to 21-in. 
diameter for airport trailers and other 
vehicles. 


Speed Nut for Plywood 


Newest Speed Nut is the No. 6279 
developed by Tinnerman Products, Inc., 


2038 Fulton Rd., Cleveland, primarily | 


for assembling the plywood parts of air- 


Wd M0 


SSSS SS SSS Sb HMO anny 


NANAANAAAAAADS Jo RRR AA 


planes, but useful wherever plywood 
must be attached to metal or wood, or 


vice versa. It is designed to be driven | 


instantly into position with a hammer 
rather than screwed on with a wrench, 


When the nut is driven over the | 
threads of a screw and into thick ply- 


vood, the thread-holding clips snap into 
place securely, and the four attaching 
‘gs spread outward to achieve a spring- 
‘ension grip on the wood fibers. When 
tis driven into thin plywood, which is 
‘upported by a backing plate, the legs 
peen” over automatically for added 
slipping power. 
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It’s known as ‘‘CHUCKLESS 
GRINDING.” It makes precision 
manufacture possible at a mass 
production pace...and avoids 
material waste. 

This entirely new grinding 
method was invented by Hyatt 
nearly twenty years ago and our 
races have been produced by this 
precision process ever since. 

So great was this advance in 
grinding technique...so vital to 
other production processes as 
well as our own...that we later 
made it available to all industry. 

Therefore, in addition to helping 
us make more and better Hyatt 
Roller Bearings for war machines, 
this gift from Hyatt helps other 
vital plants speed the day of an 
ultimate American victory. 

Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J., San Francisco, 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh. 


INTERNAL GRINDING 
huckless Method 


After the outside diameter 
of a bearing race has been 
accurately ground by our 
improved centeriess method 
the inside diameter is con 
trolled by our own chuck 
less method...which utilizes 
finished race O.D. to pro 
duce concentric |.D. with 
absolute uniformity of wall 


thickne 


BEARINGS 


THE 50" YEAR OF 4 VATT ROLLER 
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‘STILL 


wear 


now 


becomes the big issue 


a 


Now, the difference between “‘still”’ 
wear and “use” wear must be 
recognized in thinking of cars and 
trucks. These vehicles were de- 
signed for usage; to some degree 
their health depends on usage. 
Definitely people must realize that 
idleness is not beneficial to modern 


automotive equipment. 


—tires lose air whether they are 
rolling or not. 


—batteries are very seriously 
weakened if the engine does not 
run long enough to keep up the 
charge. And a poorly charged bat- 
tery is most apt to freeze. 


Tue Facrories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 


Ww Ww 


—engine oil may become seriously 
diluted by winter driving which is 
confined to short trips. All lubri- 
cants should be frequently inspected. 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler dealers can be of great 
assistance to car and truck owners 
in programming on the basis of time 
instead of mileage, the inspection 
and maintenance operations to safe- 
guard these vehicles against “still” 
wear. 


For factory engineered and in- 
spected parts and accessories see a 
nearby Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler dealer. For Dodge truck 
parts see a nearby Dodge dealer. 


Tue Dearers Serve 
with Car and Truck 
Maintenance 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


x * THROW YOUR SCRAP 


METAL INTO THE FIGHT *® ®*® 
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NWLB's Equ; 


Additional wa 


> rule 
include permission to narto 
differentials between men’s ang ' 
women’s pay. 

Since the terms of wage c: ntrol mj 
were promulgated by the National Wj 
Labor Board (BW—Nov.2! 42,p]? 

' three new general orders two | 
terpretations of standing rs hay 
| been issued. 
@ Equal Pay for Women—Oicc of the; 
—General Order No. 16—is perhaps ¢ 


| further provided that, if an employ 


| minum Co. of America’s plant at Ne 
| Kensington, Pa. In dispute are wage 


| the board’s wage stabilization polic 


most far-reaching the board has yg 
enunciated. It allows employers to maj 


wage and salary adjustments to equaliq 
the wages of women with those of nx 
for comparable quality and quantity, 


work, without prior board approval. | 
provides that increases made to equali 
rates must be reported to the board an 
shall not furnish the basis for raisin 
price ceilings. 

@ Regional Office May Act—N WLB hg 


refuses the demands of his female ex 
ployees for equal pay for comparabl 
work, the women involved may take ¢} 
dispute to a regional NWLB office { 
a ruling. Since the board’s announce 
policy is full equalization, regional of 
ficers automatically will direct increas 
where differentials exist. 

Already a strike in a vital war plan 
threatens over General Order No. |i 
A strike vote is to be taken at the Aly 


for women recently assigned to the | 
p.m. to 7 a.m. shift. Federai concili 
tors are trying to avert a walkout. 
e@ War Department Workers—Genez 
Order No. 14 delegates to the Secreta 
of War, subject to the review power é 
NWLB, authority to approve wage ad 
justments for certain civilian employee 
of the War Department. 

General Order No. 15 empowers = 
partial chairmen, umpires, or arbitrate 
to fix rates for new jobs without pm 
board approval, if they have that dut 
under a bona fide collective bargainin 
agreement. The order provides that neq 
rates should not result in any substas 
tial increase in costs and “cannot furs 
a basis for increasing price ceiling: 
They should be in balance with % 
established rates for other jobs cover 
by the agreement and be consistent wit 


e Must Be Counted—In an interpr 
tion to General Order No. 4-whid 
exempts from stabilization rules & 
plovers who have an aggregate pay 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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In DRUMS, tank cars, ships and flowing 
pipelines, oil goes forth to fight. 


Millions of barrels of oil are needed to 
power and lubricate our warships, trans- 
ports, airplanes, submarines, tanks, trucks. 
Other millions are needed to maintain our 
service of supply . .. our railroads and high- 
way transports ... our essential war industries. 


To meet this soaring demand, the vast 
modern production, refining and research 
facilities of The Texas Company, built up 
in peacetime, were transformed almost over- 
night .. . to supply the exacting military 
requirements and the greatly increased de- 
mand for quality industrial oils at home. 


Today we are serving the war industries 
through more than 2300 Texaco wholesale 
supply points in the U. S. and with a spe- 
cialized engineering service available across 
the nation, 


—in all 
48 States 


Oy gue 

loving ® 

MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATORS 


In Quartermaster Depots, Navy Yard 
Buildings, Arsenals and Ordnance Plants, 
Montgomery Elevators are serving the 
nation. Every day tons and tons of equip- 
ment and supplies for the armed forces are 
“moving up” in Montgomery Freight 
Elevators. Experience gained in nearly 50 
years of elevator planning and building 
is helping to speed the flow of war mate- 
rials. Whether for war or commercial 
work, Montgomery strives always to de- 
liver the highest efficiency at low first 
cost and minimum maintenance cost. If 
you are planning a new or remodeling 
project, investigate Montgomery’s Elevator 
Planning Service. Details on request. 


“BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS” 


—_ 
MONTGOMERY 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT 


ELECTION DATE—DECEMBER 8, 1942 
United Mine Workers of America 
For the Term Commencing APRIL 1, 1943 


NOTE: Place an X in the Square opposite the name of the person you desire to 1. 


for, 


FOR PRESIDENT 
([) JoHN 1. LEWIS, Springfield, IL 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
[_] JoHN O'LEARY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SECRETARY-TREASURER 
[_] THOMAS KENNEDY, Hazleton, Pa. 


FOR TELLERS 
(Vote for Three) 
TF JOSEPH WOODS, Scranton, Pa. 


| WILLIAM YOUNG, South Fork, Pa. 


— 


FOR AUDITING AND 
CREDENTIAL COMMIT? :£ 


(Vote for Three) 
["] ARCHIE V. WOODS, Dorches‘er, va, 
[_] WILLIAM FOSTER, New Fay ic, Pa, 


MICHAEL MEDVITZ, Hazleton, Pa, | 
THOMAS E. DEAN, Mononcah | 


W. Va. 
[_] ROBERT McCORMICK, Cosiiocton 
Ohio. , 
[_] JOSEPH O'GRADY, Neffs, Ohio. | 
[_] WALTER BLACK, Revloc, Pa | 
[[] Dewey Boy, McRoberts, Ky. 
JOSEPH BOYKO, Wj 


PLEBISCITE? 


Opponents of John L. Lewis say that 
the current ballot for United Mine 
Workers union officers looks more 
like a German plebiscite than an 


American vote sheet. In any eve 

Lewis has been careful to see that } 
and his two ranking officials are 
opposed. Consequently the min 
union’s rank-and-file will have no « 

portunity to register a protest 


| of less than eight employees—the board 


has made it clear that the number of 
employees must be counted when the 
employer effects the adjustment. 

In an interpretation to General Or- 
der No. 6—which provides that starting 
rates for new job classifications shall be 
fixed “at a level not exceeding that 
which prevails for similar classifications 
within the area”—the board gives re- 
gional offices of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion authority to determine whether new 
rates accord with regional averages. 


Differentials Again 


Dispute over North-South 
wage rates revived by C.I.O. at 
time of steel election. NWLB and 
Byrnes urged to rule on issue. 


The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions wants the National War Labor 
Board and Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation James Byrnes to decide whether 
wage stabilization means wage equaliza- 
tion or wage freezing. In raising the 
question, the C.I.O. is not being aca- 
demic. It has in mind the thousands of 
industrial workers in the South whose 
wage rates are traditionally lower than 
those that prevail in the North. 

e Coincides with Election—In timing its 
question to attract attention to North- 


South differentials right now, it has co 
sidered the effect on employees of B 
Steel’s Tennessee Coal, Iron, & RR! 
Co. in Birmingham, Ala., who went to 
the polls this week in a National Labor 
Relations Board election to choose their 
bargaining agency. 

The basic wage of the northern m 
is now 78¢ an hour. Southern stec! 
plants, including T.C.I., pay a base mt 
of 604¢ an hour. When contracts wer 
signed between U. S. Steel subsidiane 
and C.1.O.’s steel workers’ union, it 1 
agreed that the “southern differentia 
would be kept open and would be put 
before NWLB for final adjudicator 
The C.I.O. now asks board action 
e Series of Elections—T.C.I., like 
the other Big Steel units, agreed to 
low earlier NWLB directives—on s 
matters as maintenance of membershi 
checkoff, etc.—whenever the C.1.O. dew 
onstrated that it represented a major 
NLRB has been conducting its standart 
bargaining agency polls in U.S. Ste 
Corp. plants. Thus far the C.1.0. ha 
carried them all, coralling a total o 
140,314 votes against 11,283. 

The T.C.I. ballots have not vet bec! 
counted but observers, who thought las 
week that C.1.0. would win by a narrow 
margin, were this week prepared to be 
that injecting the wage differential issu 
—with its implied premise that tk 
union would fight for higher southen 
wages—would insure the C.I.O. a com 
fortable majority. 
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Let’s stop thinking of a long war! 


Let’s start speeding up a short one! 


. that’s 
. but don’t make me 


I’ll stay out here ten years if necessary . . 
my obligation to you. . 
stay ten minutes longer than I have to... that’s 
your obligation to me. 


* I need Help!...I need it Plenty!...and I need it Pronto! 
Don’t ask me to handle Enemy Action on the 


Fighting Front and Belated Action on the Home 
Front at the same time! 


Give me the tools and give them to me Today! 
I can’t hit the enemy with Tomorrows! 
Not when he’s hitting me with Yesterdays! 


And don’t get the idea that a gun in the hand is 
worth two in the ambush. . . I need everything 
the enemy’s got... and, above all, I need 

it NOW! ... and that goes for every branch of the 
service and every kind of munitions and supplies. 


* SACRIFICE is no good without SPEED. 


1 know that you’re buying Bonds for Bombers, 
Bullets and Beans! 


I know that a Slow Mile in a Jalopy means a Fast 
Mile in a Jeep! 


I know that Meatless Days safeguard my Daily 
Meat from interruption! 


I know that the Coffee Missing from your cup 
is Steaming in Mine! 

But there’s one thing America hasn’t yet got 

around to and I’ll tell you what it is, because it’s 

the only thing that'll enable us to end this rotten 

mess quickly together. 


Out here we’ re still waiting for that old fashioned 
American ‘‘drive’’ that hits the line head-on and 
sweeps everything before it by the weight and 
wisdom of its purpose and its people. 


Give us that, America, and that’s all we'll ever ask! 


Speed the Means and we'll Speed the Doing! 


, Get It Over Quickly and 
We'll Get It Over Quick! 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Makers of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 


Figures Behind the Manpower Problem 


The seriousness of three big do- 
mestic war problems—inflation, the 
40-hour week, and labor turnover—is 
statistically illustrated in this presen- 
tation of Business Week’s quarterly 
series of labor charts. Since the last 
quarterly review (BW —Sep.5’42, 
p76), continued upward movement 
in hourly wage and quit-rate figures 
has provided the pressure that cre- 
ated, respectively, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization with responsi- 
bility for halting wage inflation, and 
current demands for manpower con- 
trols, which will stop the undirected 
shifting of labor. Relative lack of 
upward movement in the profile of 
the work-week chart, suggesting that 
industry is stuck to a plateau of some- 
thing between 40 and 45 hours per 
week, explains why there is a con- 
troversy over the law for payment of 
time and one-half over 40 hours. 

@ Workers’ Buying Power—As a re- 
sult of the retardation in the ad- 
vancing cost of living over the last 
two quarters, without any compara- 
ble slackening in the rate of increase 
for hourly wages, the average wage 
earner has maintained his favorable 
economic position, After next quar- 
ter, however, the series will be de- 
ceptive. Income tax payments will 
become an important item in the 
workers’ budget, but there is no pro- 
vision for taking them into account 
in the official cost-of-living index 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BW—Oct.10°42,p78). For 
more than eight months now, the 
work week has varied only fraction- 
ally between 42 and 43 hours. 
eThe Strike Picture—Time _ lost 
through strikes is statistically negligi- 
ble. Of all the Labor Balance Sheet 
series, it has responded to Pearl 
Harbor most dramatically; and it has 
consistently maintained a “war con- 
sciousness.” Although the number 
of strikes in progress does not show a 
corollary decline, their brevity and 
the small number of men involved 
attest to the effectiveness of present 
strike-control machinery. 

@ The Labor Market—Employment 
for all manufacturing) is now 45% 
above the 1926 base. It is practi- 
cally certain that, within the next 
six months, the scale for this series 
will have to be redrawn—signifying 
that increased millions of new fac- 
tory employees will be found for 
war plants. Except for the current 
seasonal quirk, the quit-rate continues 
its unchecked rise. 
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There's no 
time for wishing 


~ 
= today | 
it's 


doing! 


ats ee ¢ere 
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USY production executives can’t 
afford the luxury of hoping that a 
new production idea will work. They 
must know ...and without wasting 
valuable time and materials to find out. 


That’s why we believe you will find it 
worth your while to talk with one of 
the Shell men. He has straightened out 
scores and scores of production kinks 
in just about every kind of industry. 
He has found new ways to increase 
production, improve products, train 
new help. His experience, linked with 
intelligent observation as he goes from 
plant to plant, is the kind you can use. 

To make certain that YOU are not miss- 
ing any bets call in the Shell man now! 


S be s i | IwoustRial LUBRICANTS s 
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IRON SHEEPSKIN 


Top-honor man of a 100-hour class in 
pipefitting conducted by California 
Shipbuilding Co. (Los Angeles)— 
Willis Porter—probably won't be 
framing his diploma. It is a berib- 
boned two-by-ten pipe nipple, which 
was awarded, in true California gag 
manner, by Ted Warne (left) man- 
ager of Calship Training Division. 


State to Sue, If— 


Pennsylvania will go to 
court if NWLB vetoes 15% pay 
boost granted 45,000 payrol- 
lers after “freeze” deadline. 


If it really gets “tough,” the pay 
freeze policy of the National War Labor 
Board (BW—Novy.14'42,p16) may pro- 
duce the spectacle of an employer going 
to court to nail down a pay increase for 
his employees. At least the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has indicated its 
willingness to take legal action if the 
NWLB attempts to nullify the 15% 
cost-of-living wage boost given to 45,000 
state employees earning less than $3,000 
vearly (BW—Oct.31'42,p86). 

@ Under Review—Since the raises be- 
came effective Oct. 16, the NWLB has 
been reviewing the question to deter- 
mine whether they conform to the pol- 
icy of freezing virtually all we ages and 
salaries up to $5,000 yez arly at levels pre- 
vailing Sept. 15. The freeze applies to 
both public and private employees. 

The commonwealth, after a wage 
strike of 250 clerks in state liquor stores, 
announced that state employees would 
receive 15% increases over their Jan. 1 
1941 pay rates, in accordance with the 
cost-of-living formula promulgated by 
the NWLB in the Little Steel case. A 
spokesman for Goy. Arthur H. James be- 
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lieved there was “one chance in 1,000” 
that the NWLB would void the state 
increases. But if the board should elimi- 
nate the wage benefits, the spokesman 
added, the commonwealth will go to 
court. James certified to NWLB that 
the increases were granted, before the 
freeze, to correct maladjustments and 
inequalities. 

e Pittsburgh Test—Another test is tak- 
ing shape in Pittsburgh where city coun- 
cil overrode Mayor Cornelius D. Scully’s 
veto of a measure granting 134 munici- 
pal stationary engineers increases total- 
ing $36,000 annually. But the veto was 
overridden with the proviso by council 
that the engineers’ increases would not 
be paid until the NWLB acted. Mayor 
Scully vetoed the boosts on the grounds 
they were unfair to other city payroll 
groups, and also it was doubtful if addi- 
tional money could be paid in view of 
NWLB’s freezing order. If the engi- 
neers get more pay, other city employ- 
ees are ready to make deraands for in- 
creases totaling more than a million dol- 
lars annually. 


COLOR TEST 


Two Negro women in Cleveland have 
filed suit to force their services on un- 
willing war plants. Financed by the 
Future Outlook League, Negro uplift 
organization, the lawsuits allege that 
the women have been denied employ- 
ment, at positions for which they are 
qualified, because they are Negroes. 

Defendants are Warner & Swasey 
Co., turret lathe builders, and Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., and its afhliate, 
Thompson Aircraft Products Co., parts 
manufacturers. All employ male Ne- 
groes. The women —_ that they com- 
pleted a government-financed training 
course in lathe, milling, drill press, 
shaper, and bench work in Cleveland 
high school shops. 

Like many other cities, Cleveland has 
noted growing employment of Negroes, 
although Negro leaders continue to 
complain that highly skilled jobs are 
closed to them (BW —May9,’42,p70). 


NO HAVEN FOR WOMEN 


The hand that rocks the cradle shall 
not cradle the rocks—at least not in 
George J. Titler’s bailiwick of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 
Titler, president of U.M.W. District 
29, put Ris foot down when the a 
Coal & Coke Co., Algoma, W. Va. 
hired five women as slate pickers. 

Whether the union official put over 
his point—that employment of women 
violated the contract, which provides 
only for men—was immaterial. After 
two protests from him, Algoma fired 
the women, all wives of Aigoma miners. 
The women had worked at the tipple, 
not underground, picking impurities 
from the coal. 


Jobs for Oldsiers 


Plane plants hiring aged 
blind, and infirm “regard 
physical handicaps.” 
prove efficient. 


ess of 
Many 


Announcement by Consolid 1A 
craft Co., San Diego, that it \ 
workers over 65 and “all indis 
gardless of physical handica 
could be employed safely, has 
a flood of applications. 

e Given Light Work — Cons jid,; 
since has been hiring 1,100 worke; 
week, 300 of whom i been 

—half of them women. The 

to work in what the company « 

as “moderately exhausting work.” such 
as line bench assembly and electric vir 
ing installation. Isolated compartment 
are being provided for blind em 

North American Aviation Co 
has 200 seriously handicapped emp] 
ees working at its Inglewood (Calif 
plant, and hundreds more with mino; 
handicaps are on assembly lines. 4 
half-dozen deaf mutes are in the pain! 
shop, directed by sign language. Han 
capped workers are proving so cin 
that North American plans an ex 
drive to enlist more of them. 

@ More Women Needed—W omen work 
ers also are sought in larger numbers, 
with North American putting on the 
stiffest campaign through newspaper dis 
play ads and radio blurbs. Reason for thi 
was a decided preference among g 
and housewives for jobs with Dougla 
or Lockheed Aircraft companies rather 
than with lesser-known firms. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEA 


One approach to the problem of Ie: 
ducing the number of war plait a 
sentees: United Electrical Worker 
(C.1.0.) of Cleveland has a gold 
plated lapel pin, “100% Production 
Soldier,” 
tendance records since Pearl Harbor 
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for workers with pertect at 


MARKETING 
A&P.: “Monopoly” 


Such is the contention of 
Trust Buster Arnold as he girds 
for his biggest legal duel over 
Dallas indictment. 


As expected, a grand jury in Dallas 
st week returned a sweeping indict- 
nent against the Great Atlantic & Pa- 


cific l'ea Co., nation’s largest food chain | 


whose sales of $1,379,000,000 last year 
allegedly comprised 134% of the retail 
food business, for alleged “violation of 
the antitrust laws in the production, 
processing, sale and distribution of food 
and food products.” 


e Trade Secrets Revealed—There’s little | 
in the indictment that A.&P. and most | 


{ its competitors didn’t know before- 


hand (BW—Nov.7'42,p56). But the De- | 


partment of Justice did contrive, of legal 


necessity, to work in a few Winchellisms, | 


which will give the trade a peek through 
the A.&P.’s hitherto blacked-out key- 
hole. Juiciest revelation was that in 
1941 A.&P. eperated 6,412 retail stores 
in 37 states—fewer, by far, than custo- 
mary trade guesses. 

Similarly, the indictment claps official 
confirmation on suspicions that A.&P.’s 
subsidiary Quaker Maid Co. is one of 
the nation’s largest food processors; that 
subsidiary American Coffee Corp. is the 
No. 1 coffee importer; that subsidiary 
Nakat Packing Corp. is the biggest sal 
mon packer in the U. S., owning canner- 
ies, fleets, and fishing grounds; that sub 
sidiary Atlantic Commission Co. is the 
biggest buyer of fresh fruits and vege- 


tables in the land; that subsidiary White | 


House Milk Co. is a top-stratum manu- 
facturer of condensed milk; and that 
A.&P. operates the country’s largest bak- 
ing company. 

¢ Officials Accused—By protocol of law, 
an indictment is supposed to show the 
defense what the shooting is all about, 
and formulate a program intended to 
keep the eventual trial running smoothly 
down well-defined tracks. The A.&P. 
indictment, covering 12 subsidiaries, 17 
oficers and directors, charges: 

(1) That A.&P. systematically sup- 
pressed competition from independent 
merchants by a series of price wars. 

2) Thai A.&P. consorted with man- 


ufacturers and other chain store systems | 


to hx retail prices. 


(3) That A.&P. obtained “systematic | 


dis¢ riminatory buying preference over 
competitors.” 

(+4) That suppliers were coerced into 
granting advertising allowances “‘unre- 
lated to any actual saving Or service.” 


5) That A.&P. acts as selling agent | 
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CAO coLLowAL GRAPHITE 


IS IMPORTANT In the Manufacture 
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4 uu You Can Tell WhY 


“dag” 
COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 
AS A PARTING COMPOUND 


Its lubricating value, its heat and corro- 
sion resistance, and its lack of affinity for 
other chemical elements, make “dag” 
colloidal graphite an ideal parting com- 
pound, that is, a substance to prevent one 
part sticking to another due to the action 
of heat, corrosion, or chemical action. 


“dag” colloidal graphite is especially 
useful in keeping molten glass from 
sticking to molds: in keeping electric 
lamps from sticking in their sockets; to 
facilitate the removal of adhesive from 
the rolls used in making corrugated 
paper: also as a parting compound in 
metal and rubber molding. “dag” col- 


+ 
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OXIDE 
RECTIFIER 


usiness 


nd | of b 
e?” (1) State field of 


the graphite 


al graphite keeps bolts, studs, and 
pipe threads in a condition to be un- 
screwed easily when necessary. It also 
makes it possible to tighten bolts and 
pipe connections to a greater extent than 
is possible without the colloidal graphite 


treatment. 


“dag” is a registered trade-mark of 
the Acheson Colloids Corporation. 


for NEW BULLETIN 422M 
on the use of “dag” 
Colloidal Graphite as 


a Parting Compound 
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Windings for 


tctories 


Doing important parts of our war time assign- 
ment are the deft hands of skillful American 
women—to speed delivery of Bardco continu- 
ous duty generating plants that will go to 
the four corners of the world. When at their 
destinations these Bardco Diesel generating 
plants provide the electric power for vital 
communication centers, for airports and mili- 
tary outposts, for mobile machine shops, and 
scores of other critical operations. 


BARDCO DEPENDABILITY 
merited the trust that is placed in the generating 
plants we produce for the Armed Forces. The special 


voltage control apparatus that is a portion of all 
Bardco plants is also required equipment on other 
generating units, because of its simplicity, lack of 
moving parts and unfailing accuracy. 


airing: der haphar hoa SALES co. 


Angeles, Co Dayton, C 


Economical 
Service .. 


HEN you offer—or want— 

Employment, Business, Prod- 
uct or Plant Opportunities, 
“clues” non-display advertising in 
Business Week is at your service. 
The cost is low—very low—con- 
sidering the nation-wide coverage 
it gives of over 120,000 subscrib- 
ers—approximately a half million 
Management Men throughout all 
American business and industry 
—who read each issue. 


RATE: 50 cents a word; mini- 
mum $5, 

Copy December 14 for issue of 
the 19. 
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for growers, and buying agent for job- 
bers, and charges brokerage fees “even 
where no services are rendered.” 

(6) That A.&P. collected brokerage 
fees on its own purchases. 

(7) That A.&.P. falsely compares its 
prices with those of competitors and 
secretly enhances its actual prices over 
advertised quotations “through short- 
changing, short-weighing, and marking 
up prices on store tags and purchases.” 

(8) That A.&P.’s coffee operations 

are calculated to corner the market. 
e The Defendant Replies—What all this 
amounts to, is that Thurman Arnold 
wants A.&P.’s integrated operations bro- 
ken up. That makes the coming trial 
the trust buster’s first big legal tussle pat- 
terned after the Standard Oil and to- 
bacco affairs of Teddy Roosevelt’s era. 
The Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice reputedly invested some- 
thing like $100,000 in spadework for the 
A.&P. case and feels reasonably sure 
that neither the Army, Navy, nor WPB 
will attempt to quash proceedings on the 
grounds that the war effort will suffer. 

A.&P.’s informal answer revealed no 
defense strategy, pointed out the burden 
of proof rests squarely on Department of 
Justice shoulders. It contended, how- 


_ ever, the accusations are a blanket indict- 
| ment of the judgment of farmers and 


| 
| 


housewives with whom A.&P. deals and 
countercharged the Antitrust Division 
with “attempting to create further 
chaos” during a wartime food crisis. 


| @ Sales Contested—Taking issue with 


Armnold’s arithmetic, the grocery giant 


_ claimed its annual sales volume repre- 


sents only 83% of the American total 
and wound = with a promise to dis- 
prove every charge “on behalf of this 
company and 104,000 loyal employces.’ 


Car Dealers Fold 


Four thousand retired i 
past year and more will follow 
-as gasoline rationing spreads 


over the country. 


A year ago, there were approximately 
42,000 automobile and truck dealers. 
Today that number has shrunk to about 
38,000, a drop of roughly 10%. The 
reduction is 4 lower than was pre- 
dicted last January, when the car sales 
blackout was ordered preceding auto- 
mobile rationing. 

e Urban Shrinkage—Enough time has 
gone by that some basic conclusions 
can be drawn. In the first place, the 
reduction is due more to consolidations 
and owners going off to war than to 
failure. Second, the bulk of the reduc- 
tions have been in the cities, rather than 
in the rural areas. Third, dealers in the 
more popular makes of cars have held 
up somewhat better than those han- 


PAY YOUR MONEY 

OPA keeps harping on ler 
price structure—as witnes i 
cent emphasis on nat 
identical price ceilings (B\\  \o,. 
28’42,p56). But, since M. }, 
has introduced six major ty >es of 
lid: 

(1) March, 1942 prices ef. 
fect, on all merchandise e55 
otherwise exempt or unde: ney 
ceilings. 

(2) Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 es 
Slapped on for 60 days to hold 
down the price of butter, se. 
evaporated and condensed ;)i]k 
poultry, flour, dry onions, fresh 
and canned citrus fruits and j,iices. 
cornmeal, mutton. 

(3) Nation-wide identical p:ices 
Most spectacularly applied t hy- 
lon hose, but also used for un- 
printed single weight crepe piper, 
—— pumps, certain drugs, and 
specified durable goods. 

(4) Seasonal goods prices: Used 
principally on clothing and Christ: 
mas goods. Here the merchant ap- 
plies a normal markup to new 
costs. 

(5) Grocery staples: Under this 
formula ceilings are determined by 
size of the grocer—the bigger his 
business, the smaller the permitted 
markup on costs. 

(6) Miscellaneous price for 
mula: Also applied mainly in the 
food field. It specifies that the 
retailer must pass on new costs 
(usually incurred at processor's 
level) without markup. = Thi 
means a smaller gross retail margin 


dling the smaller-volume automobiles. 

Probably this is only the beginning. 

Figures from the gas-parched East ind 
cate that dealers took the severest blows 
at their volume during the past six 
months or so, when gasoline rationing 
began. As rationing extends over the 
country, the dealer struggle will become 
more critical. 
@ Losses up to 15%—Estimates in auto- 
motive sales offices indicate that some 
makes have lost around 15% of their 
dealers; the smallest loss suffered 1s 
over 5%. 

There are trade explanations of this 
situation. Certain companies always had 
the reputation of being better profit 
makers for their dealers; it could be ex- 
pected that such outlets would be bet: 
ter fortified against the ration storm 
than the others. Certain companies 
always have enjoyed closer relationships 
with their dealers than others; such com- 
panies could be expected to inspire 4 
dig-in-and-hold-on attitude among out 
lets. 

@ Chicago Loss Heavy—Cook County 
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One of the most useful basic materials is sulphur. 
Yet, when its corrosive action is encountered in 
the heat exchanger tubes essential to the refining 
of crude oil, it becomes one of the most destructive 
of industrial saboteurs. 

Today the entire course of the war hinges on 
uninterrupted and increasing oil production. 
Making brass tubing last longer, therefore, looms 
large in importance. 

Bridgeport Arsenical Admiralty and Arsenical 
Muntz, for example, developed and widely adopted 


In the refining of oil, sugar, 
salt, as well as many special- 
ized process industries, ma- 
rine and land power stations 
and ammonia refrigeration 
systems... wherever corro- 
sion or product contamina- 
tion is a tubing problem... 
Bridgeport tubing alloys, 
selected for special proper- 
ties to meet specific condi- 
tions of service, will perform 
with long-lasting efficiency. 
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even before the present emergency, are tube alloys 
that provide exceptional resistance to corrosive at- 
tacks of sulphur bearing oil as well as polluted water. 

Forward-looking research and product develop- 
ment are Bridgeport’s way of meeting some of in- 
dustry’s most vital present problems, as well as 
providing the means to important future progress. 


“3 ~ , BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPAKY 
er) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. + ESTABLISHED 1865 
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TOP THAT 10% 
BY NEW YEAR'S! 


Bridgeport workers 
have been awarded 
Treasury Depart- 
ment “T’ flag for 
subscribing 10% of 
their weekly poyroll 
to buy War Bonds. 


T MAY EVEN tura into a tooth 
brush. Or the all-plastic body for 
your next car. 


But whatever else this explosives man- 
ufacturer decides to make after the 
war, it won’t be bombs. And at the 
rate chemistry is advancing, it could 
be almost anything from metal-less 
baby carriages to nylon stockings! 


If he’s using Taylor Instruments, his 
problem will be a whole lot easier. 
The same Taylor automatic controls 
that helped him convert to war pro- 
duction can help him convert again 
to almost any peacetime product he 
wants to make! 


And that goes for you, too. The way 
Taylor instruments are designed and 


Stick around... 
and watch this 
change into a 
vacuum cleaner 


built, with unit construction and inter- 
changeability of parts, they have an 
inherent flexibility that makes it easy 
to meet any changes in processes or 
schedules as they come along. It’s a 
flexibility we don’t think you'll find 
in any other line of industrial instru- 
ments, 

Meanwhile, if instruments can help 
you speed war production, call the 
Taylor Field Engineer. Remember, 
any Taylor instrument you buy now 
will be a permanent investment—for 
your own and your country’s future! 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. and Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording, 
and controlling temperature, pressure, 
humidity, flow and liquid level. 


TO AMERICANS ON 
THE HOME FRONT: 


Taylor Household Ther- 
mometers and Weather 
Instruments have enlisted 
for the duration. Most 
stores still have stocks on 
hand. If yeurs hasn't, re- 
member—Tavlor’s war ex- 
erience wll bring youewen 

tter instruments later! 


BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Taylor Instruments 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND 


oA 


MEAN 


INDUSTRY 


and Chicago dealer decline a: ts + 
12% of the outlets in busin 
This compares with a nation 
age of 10%. Chicago is fai 
ot metropolitan auto areas. Sn 
supported garages rather than 
cies—and the garages are hai 

With gas rationing ahead, 
dealers are facing their most 
period. Rationing will be ac 
by reduced income from parts 
ice, if not used car sales. 
@ Decline in the East—Figurn  {; 
the National Automobile Deale: 4 
show that the dollar volume d e in 
the gas-rationed Atlantic Coa nee 
from August, 1941, to August. 194° 
averaged 26.5% on parts, 2§ 


y 


service, and 71.2% on used ca 


considerably more than the rest of the 
country suffered. 
The greatest decline in parts and sey 


ice sales occurred in towns from 5() (\ 


to 100,000 population, while owes 


declines were registered in the 


under 10,000 population. On th * 2 


hand, used car sales, by dollar volume 
and by units, fell off most in the town 


under 10,000 and suffered the least jn 


cities over 100,000. 
e Parts Hit by Ration—But the large 


share of the reductions in parts and 


service sales occurred after gasoline ta 
tioning. From April 
1942, dealers in the rationed area suf 


fered declines of 24% in parts sales and 


30.5% 


in service sales. 


The used car sales slump came before 


gas rationing, not after it. From Ap: 
to September, the reporting dealers a 
eraged a reduction of 17.6% in use 
car sales dollar volume, compared wit 
the 71.2% decline figure for the August 
to-August year. 

@ Blamed on Gas—By and large, easter 
dealers reporting to N.A.D.A. estimate 
that two-thirds of the past year’s redu 
tion in income had been caused b 
oline rationing. The outlook is nor 
too good for the auto dealers wh 


sales areas soon will go under the ration- 
ing yoke. 


CLEANING POOL HELPS ARMY 


A dry-cleaning pool lias been formed 
at Riverside, Calif., to overcome a peace- 
time shortage that became chaotic when 
Army camps were established nearby 

Guided by a WPB specialist, f. G 
Laughlin, who was assigned to dea! wit 
a cleaning shortage in southern Ca 
fornia military camps, operators of thre 
Riverside firms formed a nonprofit cor 
poration, leased a big warehouse, and 
pooled their equipment. 

The Army was ready with 15,0) 
bundles of work, and the pool has been 
running at capacity since opening. Cr 
vilian cleaning is still delayed somewhat 
because the Army comes first, but con- 
centration in a special plant is expected 
to ease the over-all situation. 
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Grocery Audit 

A. C. Nielsen report on 
what's happened to food stores 
chows sales up, margins tighter, 
and problems multiplying. 


America’s grocery men who have been | 


wondenng during the past year just 


which of the problems bedeviling them | 


were theirs alone and how their worries 
ftted into the nation’s wartime food 
»icture heard the answers from market 


research expert A. C. Nielsen last week | 
when the Grocery Manufacturers of | 
America convened in New York. He | 
told them “What is Happening in the | 


Grocery Store” and showed them—with 


more than 50 charts that traced com- | 
pletely the pattern of the nation’s food | 


buving. 

Every month has seen a new high in 
grocers’ dollar volume, and in the 
August-September period, it was run- 
ning 50% above 1939, 24% above last 


year, What's more, in comparison with | 


a veat ago food merchants are getting 
an increased share of the consumer's 
dollar, for cash income recorded an in- 
crease of only 22% from August-Sep- 
tember, 1941, to the same period of 


1942 (chart below). An even better | 
showing for the grocers is apparent if | 


the food sales increase is compared with 
A 


the gain of only 12% in real consumer | 
income (cash income adjusted for a | 


higher cost of living) or the 4% gain in 


consumer spendable income (real in- | 


come adjusted for increased taxes and 
war savings). Statisticians, however, 
would consider such comparison invalid 
unless the grocery sales figures were 
similarly deflated to take account of 
price rises and upgrading or the pur- 
chase of goods of higher quality. As a 
matter of fact, the 16% price increase, 
reported for the August-September, 


TREND OF SALES AND 
CONSUMER INCOME 


AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 1939 = 100 


CASH INCOME 


* SPENDABLE INCOME 


1940 1941 1942 
AVERAGE OF AUGUST & SEPTEMBER 


DATA: A. C. NIELSEN GRAPHIC BY PICK-S 
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CONTROL 


The American submarines that have 

struck so hard at the enemy in the 

Pacific are outstanding examples of 

the importance of control. The sub- 

marine runs submerged... strikes 
unseen ... fires accurately with torpedo tube or gun... only by the grace of its 
control instruments. yy Control has become more and more important in the 
operation of modern military equipment and also in its manufacture. That's why 
the Lebanon Steel Foundry maintains complete departments for inspection and 
testing of Circle Q Castings. yy X-Ray or Gamma Ray examinations are fitted 
to the service requirements of the various castings. All pressure castings are 
tested for possible leakage points. These castings are filled with water (for 
hydrostatic testing, as illustrated), oil or compressed air... then submitted to 
a specified pressure maintained for a specified time. yy Victory demands castings 
of the highest integrity ...and Lebanon provides them by paying the premium 
of close control. That’s why Circle © Castings are specified by such important 
industrial companies as De Laval and Leslie. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOD 
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TREND OF GROCERY SALES AND STOCKS 
FEBRUARY |, 1941 = 100 

140 

130 

120 RETAIL INVENTORIES 

ey 
110 
100 RETAIL SALES IN 
PRECEDING TWO MONTHS 
7 DEC APR J AUG 
DATA: A. C. NIELSEN roe < BY PICK-S 


1941 to 1942 period, would account for 
the major portion of the 24% gain in 
grocery sales (chart, below). 

@ Margins Are Squeezed—For all his 
rising dollar volume, the grocer’s profit 
margin is suffering seriously from the 
squeeze applied by the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. When _ the 
freeze came last spring, Nielsen reports 
that the lag between wholesale and re- 
tail grocery prices was approximately 
five months; in other words, the prices 
that retailers were generally quoting 
in March were based on the wholesale 
prices prevailing in November. From 
November to March, retail prices nat- 
urally had risen, but their advance is 
estimated at 10% less than that of 
wholesale grocery prices in the same 
period. Application of the uniform 
price freeze at both wholesale and re- 
tail levels naturally placed the retailer’s 
margin under serious pressure on. re- 
placement stocks. Because of various 
adjustments made by the Office of Price 


SALES INCREASE DUE 
LARGELY TO PRICE RISE 
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Administration—permitted increases at 
the retail level and rollbacks and subsi- 
dies at the supplying level—the 10% ad- 
vantage that wholesalers held over re- 
tailers when the big freeze came had been 
whittled down to 8% by September. 

e Chains Behave Better — Regarding 
price posting requirements under the 
GMPR, Nielsen substantiates the gen- 
eral impression that chain stores have 
made the best showing. The national 
average of all stores posting prices in 
the approved manner is 38%, but 51% 
of the nation’s chain outlets meet speci- 
fications compared with only 23% of 
small independents, many of whom 
probably do not know what March 
ceilings were. 

Posted or not, ceilings have become 

the actual selling price. On 20 food 
items checked, 91% sold at exactly 
ceiling prices, 8% sold for less than 
legal maximum, only 1% above. 
@ Few Mortalities—With the American 
grocer dging a substantially greater vol- 
ume of business at a reduced profit mar- 
gin the question is whether he is making 
enough from his greater dollar vol- 
ume to offset the squeeze on his profits. 
There is no unequivocal answer yet to 
that question, but it is evident that to 
date only a relatively small number of 
grocers have been forced out of business 
by the squeeze, and approximately two- 
thirds of the stores that have closed 
in the past three years were outlets with 
less than $10,000 annual volume—the 
“mama, papa, and Rosie” stores, which 
constitute more than half the country’s 
grocery outlets. 

Stores with a volume in excess of 
$10,000—and these stores do nine-tenths 
of the nation’s grocery business—can’t 
solve their problems by merely shutting 
up shop for the duration. 

A more substantial investment is in- 
volved, and, like manufacturers, proprie- 


tors of these larger stores | 
sumer franchise that they m 
for the future. 

@ Independents Outgain Ch. 
bly one reason why the eff 
creasing costs, coupled with 
labor shortages, are not 
in the mortality records is 
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inde 
pendent grocers have fared | t tha 
chain organizations, saleswis. Chaing 
per cent of consumer dollar « \\es ha 


been rising steadily about | 
since 1938, reaching 34.8% 
This year chains shipped ba 
1940 level of 33.5%. 

For the big stores, price h 
been the main drawing card, and whild 
this factor is likely to become incre 
ingly important as higher taxes, jp 
creased cost of living, and wa 
bite further into consumer inc 
important factor in retailing 1 
is location, the accessibility of t 
Location and personnel (also in 
in the present situation) have always 
been the main assets of independents 
e Where People Shop—The trading pat. 
terns traced by Nielsen (chart below) 
demonstrate the importance of location, 
Again, 52% of shoppers in the top in- 
come group habitually used the nearest 
store in peacetime, while 64% in the 
lowest bracket patronized the comer 
store—even though it were a delicates. 
sen with prices far above those of the 
less convenient supermarket. As people 
trade closer to home, small stores out- 
gain the big ones. In gas-rationed areas 
the rate of gain is 5 times that of th 
larger outlets, but even in unration¢ 
areas small store business is increasing 
24 times as fast as that of supermarket 
and other big outlets. 

@ The Inventory Picture—As_shiorta 
increase, out-of-stock peaks are found 
at the extremes of the store-size sca 
The very big stores suffer because 
the rapid rate of stock-turn, while 
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adequate attention from wholesaler she 
and poor delivery service account eq 
shortages in the small stores. In t! Co 
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The Copper Wire 
that will Hang Hitler 


J IRE for Electricity. Wire to carry power to 
the machines that turn out our tanks, our 
shells, our guns. Wire for our ships and their 
equipment. Wire for the Army and its Signal 


Corps. Wire for bombing planes...carrying 
our attack to Nazi-land itself. Ignition wire for 
airplane, truck and tractor motors. Wire for 
everything it takes to win the war. 


Who makes it? Men! Machines, yes, but above 
all, men. American workmen, handling cop- 
per Wire in its processing, just as their friends, 
sons and brothers handle rifle and machine 
gun on the firing line. 

In the Country's Service — at Our Daily Tasks 

The man who helps get out the work on an 
essential job is just as much a soldier as the 
man who faces the enemy. Work clothes, too, 
are a uniform—and no less proudly worn than 
a soldier’s khaki or a sailor’s navy blue. 


At General Cable Plants, coast to coast, an 
army of men is daily speeding shipments of 
Electrical Wires and Cables that the Nation 
urgently needs. Uncle Sam is counting on 
them; counting on their cnnnlng out a perfect 
product, every time, every foot of it. It is he 
who takes our Company output and guides it 
to the jobs on which it is most needed. It is he 
for whom all of us are working. 


Each of Us Has a Personal Responsibility 


In our homes, among our friends, and on the 
job, every American, every man who hopes for 
the liberation of countries across the sea, has a 
personal part to play. We are confident of ulti- 
mate Victory... but we must WORK for that 
Victory, work harder than we ever worked be- 
fore. We must put Victory first in our thoughts, 
in our actions, and in our speech. We Shall 
Win the War —together. 


GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


son Manufacturing Plants from Coast to Coast 


Oar 


Rome. N.Y. and Perth Amboy, N. J. Plants 
BARE 


AND INSULATED 


WIRES 


Se D CAG Gteeeewer EVERY 


ELECTRICAL 


What General Cable Makes. 


“wed aes » 
s ales 


Telephone and signal w 
the Army — miles of it. 
Wire for military use 
land to New Caledor 
all points betw 
south, east and west. 


e iC t fj 

q fa ttt 

¥. ~~ 

£2 
Welding cable for tens of 1 
sands of workers at t 
nals, shipyards, and war 
tries everywhere. 
x 

Power cables to keep the wl 
of war industry turning. 


—— ——— — 
— 


Shipboard cables for every 
vice from lowest stokel 
mast-head crow’s nest 


Ignition wires, coil wind 
and service wires for 
tive equipment, airp! 
every other thing th as g 
motor driven. 

4 
Wire for essential industr 
defense worker's homes, power 
wires, lighting wires, big cables 
tiny strands—everyt! 
electricity —all of it for W AR! 


PURPOSE 


IN WAR EQUIPMENT— 
AS EFFICIENT AS EVER 


ODAY it may be an anti-tank 
y ip stripped for check-up . . . 
tomorrow, the still-warm “heart” of 
a fighter plan: . So it goes. Fighting 
equipment ects tough treatment in 
ire. So the need for fre- 
quent servicing and constant parts 
replacement is understandable. 


modern wai! 


But there is one vital part which 
maintenance men seldom have to 
touch, although they notice it often 
enough. The Torrington Needle 
Bearing, “changed over” to produc- 
tion-for-war, is again demonstrating 
its efficiency—and adaptability—in 
applications where its unique ad- 
vantages mean more today than 
ever, for precious time is saved. 

Its efficient system of lubrication, 
for example, which requires only 
occasional oiling, is reducing the 
need for maintenance attention or 
replacement. Its high capacity as- 
sures long bearing life, even in con- 
under heavy 
however. 


tinuous operation 


loads. That's not all, 


Every feature of the Needle Bear- 


TORRIN 
ywety 
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ing, significantly, is filling some im- 
portant wartime need. Its small size 
is saving weight and critical mate- 
rials; its remarkable ease of installa- 
tion is cutting assembly time; its 
simplified design is eliminating ex- 
tra parts and assembly steps, with 
low coefficient of friction assuring 
smooth performance. 

When Victory may hang on the 
amount of time it takes to service 
fighting equipment, it is not surpris- 
ing that maintenance men are find- 
ing Torrington Needle Bearings in 
more and more of America’s war 
materiel, 


IF YOU HAVE A PROBLEM which the Needle 
Bearing might solve, Torrington’s Engineer- 
ing Depariment can be of valuable assistance 
in adapting tts advantages to your 
needs. An application book lists $. 
many typical uses. Write for your 
copy today. 


A 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON CONN., U. S. A. © Established 1866 
Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
Cleveland Seattie Chicago Los Angeles 
Son Francisco Toronto london, England 


N NEEDLE BEARING 


fila wailine need. 


matter of store supply ser 
are naturally much better 

Because of actual 
well as shortage scares, out- 
centages have been rising, b \ 
sen report shows total inve 
above the level of a year ag 
stantially above the level fo 
times (chart, page 74). 

Thus the week’s supply o1 
except acute shortage lines 
Aug. | of this year than 
1941. Exceptions: fats and 
both off 17%. 

e War Effects Evident—Ye. 
ume comparisons on individu 
lines tell the same story. \M 
that, they reveal the lack of « 
between consumer sales and 
ventory trends born of a war 
Effects of shortages (real and 
package and product change 
tion of normal price relationships, 
drastic shifts in consumer purchasi 
power can be seen in the sales « 
records of 14 items for which Niely 
compares changes from June-July, 194 


to June-July, 1942: 


short 


Consumer Ret 
Item Sales St 
Baking chocolate 35% 
Baking powder + 1% 
Butter + 8% ? 
Canned peaches 11% 
Cereals (hot). 4% 
Cereals (ready-to-eat) . 9% 
Cocoa +35% } 
Coffee . 14% 
Flour (all-purpose ) + 1% 
Fruit juices +18% 
Gelatin desserts +11% 
Lard ahaa a ae 
eg Me — 1% 
Tomato juice ........ > 5% 


Advertisers have learned a new 
fire technique for selling a record \ 
ume of a product: rumor of a pending 
shortage. One gerd which h 
been selling about 5% above last 
got a shortage scare ‘si in April, 


up to a 14% increase. Nielsen rep 


ADVERTISING TRENDS 


Change in Manufacturers’ Appropriations 
June-July, 1941 to June-July, 1942 


PER CENT CHANGE 


Oe | 
8 +15% 
S 48% pty 
= 
2 

4% s: 2 3 | 
66 ©6 <0 
eg 29 3° 
wa Zz Od 
524 32 ¢ 
792 39 
20 30 
°, | 
sayy, 22% 


DATA: A. C. NIELSEN GRAPHIC BY PICK-S 
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however. that cases of widespread scare | 
ying are relatively few and usually 
imited (0 Commodities on which gov- 
eament statements have been given the | 
yong hind of publicity. ~*~ 
» National Advertising Holds—As retail- | 
e's profit margins have shrunk, so have 
heir advertising budgets, but manufac- 
wrer's advertising support has been sus- 
wined, although it naturally varies with 
jortage situations (chart, page 76). 
Thus, beverage advertising is only 36% 
of last year and fats only 38%, while | 
packaged foods show a gain of 15%. In | 
seneral, advertising is in proportion to | 
the sales trend, and advertised brands are | 
profiting, because higher incomes are 
inducing consumers to buy products a | 
notch or two higher up on the quality 
scale. 

Scarcity’s gift to the manufacturer | 
eeking new markets is the wider dis- 
tribution achieved when dealers are will- | 
ing to take any brand of a commodity | 
that is in short supply. 
¢More Money, Bigger Packages—Con- 
sumer appetite may not expand with 
increased income. But the customer 
with increased purchasing power can 
and does buy food in larger packages 
lest he be caught short because of scar- | 
city or temporary blocking of supplies. | 
Nielsen compared 24 leading brands of 
6 important food items, reports a 15% | 
greater increase in sales of large pack- 
ages than small ones in July and August | 
of this year over the same period in | 
1941. 

Most spectacular example of the shift 
in sales resulting from changed con- 
sumer income is afforded by the record 
of family flour sales; tonnage dropped 
ilmost 25% in a period when consumer 
spendable income gained about that 
much. Obviously there is less home 
baking when earnings increase, pattic- | 
ularly where the housewife has become | 
a wage-earner, | 

But the broad lift in buying power 
among the lower-income families has 
brought hundreds of thousands of non- | 
users of some products to the point | 
where they can afford items formerly 
out of reach. 
¢ Listening Shows Shifts—This necessi- 
tates shifts in advertising. So do the 
country’s new work habits.. More peo- 
ple at work means fewer listening to the 
radio daytimes. Thus Nielsen estimates 
a 34% drop in daytime listening of 
families with less than $2,000 income, 
while the decrease is only 6% for fam- 
ilies over that level. j 

At night, lower income groups are 
apt to be out spending new earned 
wealth; that’s why listening to evening 
programs declined 9% in this group. 
But higher taxes curtail outside activi- 
ties of upper bracket income groups, 
and, as a consequence, their evenin 
radio listening was reported by Nielsen 
to have imereased 28% during last 


summer, 
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STRIKING POWER! Somewhere in the Pacific, U. S. Aircraft Carriers are seeking the enemy, 
looking for the chance to “dish-it-out.”” Back in South Bend, Indiana, other men and women, 


—fathers, uncles, sisters, friends of the boys on the fighting fronts 
That’s why everyone of us at Bantam is proud of our third award of merit 


are “‘dishing-it-out”’ too 
the Army 


Navy E flag with Two Stars. We're proud too, to have Bantam Bearings serving on nearly 


every type of fighting ship in the U.S. Navy. 


. 


PROVIDING A BIG LIFT whenever and wherever. 


it’s needed is the job of this 6-Ton “‘Mobil- 
crane.” Built by the Osgood Company, it 
operates and travels on the power of a single 
engine. And in the transmission for the wheel 
drive, Bantam Quill Bearings are employed 
to carry the heavy loads and insure efficient 
performance through anti-friction operation. 
This is an excellent example of the usefulness 
of this compact, high-unit-capacity Bantam 
Bearing in heavy duty service. 


SWING IT! For grinding large castings, take 
grinder to the job. That is an outstanding 
advantage of the swing frame grinder manu 
factured by the Vonnegut Moulder Corpora- 
tion. And the “swing frame”’ which holds the 
grinder chassis turns on a Bantam Quill 
Bearing to insure freedom of movement and 
ease of control in manual operation. This is 
another application where Bantam Quill 
Bearings are helping industry-at-war “beat 
the promise.” 


IF YOU'RE IN WAR WORK and need anti-friction bearings for any type of job TURN 
TO BANTAM. The Bantam line includes every major type of bearing—straight roller, 
tapered roller, needle and ball. Our engineers will be glad‘to work with yours in meeting 
today’s needs and planning tomorrow’s designs. Call us if we may be of help. 


~Banram 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA 
BANTAM 


BEARINGS CORPORATION « 


EARINGS 


ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


SOUTH BEND + INDIANA 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of trends affecting income prospects in the 12 Federal Reserve districts, together with Busine,. \v’ 


(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935-37 = 100: Cc} United States, 


eck Ry 
gional Income Indexes for most recent month, last month, and a year ago. (Last month’s report: BW—N. ~'42 > 
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DIS) !CT 1—BOSTON 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
@ Boston—Uncertain prospects continue to 
beset New England industries—light goods 
as well as heavy. Shoe operations are off 
more sharply here than elsewhere, and pro- 
ducers are concerned over 1943 materials 
supplies. Woolen mills are wondering 
whether civilian allocations will balance 
reduced military orders. Machine tool mak- 
ers anticipate reduced operations, and some 
ordnance work may be affected by recent 
Washington shifts in projected schedules 
(BW—Nov28'42,p13). 

These new changes flowing from the war 
economy will not, however, alter basic in- 
come potentials, Arms-saturated Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts will find new 
work for released heavy-goods workers, and 
weakness in light goods would merely rein- 
force the employment drop in Rhode Island, 
eastern Massachusetts, and southern New 
Hampshire. Indeed, ship and plane work 
might be imereased there, to compensate. 


DISTRICT 4—CLEVELAND 
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@ New York—Since July, official efforts to 
bring war contracts to New York City 
have met with increasing success, and 
awards, mostly for uniforms and other non- 
durable goods, have been rising steadily. 
Partly as a result, partly because of usual sea- 
sonal upturns in activity, unemployment has 
dropped from well above 350,000 to well 
below 250,000. Prospects are still uncertain, 
but new drives are to shift consumer goods 
output from labor shortage areas elsewhere 
to the metropolis. If such moves are suc- 
cessful, they may be not only a current aid 
to the metropolitan district, but also a post- 
war benefit. 

Elsewhere, pavroll gains over last year 
match the nation’s. However, war work is 
approaching saturation at Buffalo, Schenec 
tady, and Bridgeport, while Rochester and 
Syracuse payrolls tae flattened out. Closely 
bunched northern New Jersey towns are 
still gaining, taken as a unit. 
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@ Philadelphia—Word that P)jlade) 
Convention Hall will be converted into , 
ordnance factory confirms the tightne 
industrial floor space due to the war | 
But absorption of such idle space ey 
why, in contrast to the nation, construct 
here is little changed from 1941 

Although anthracite output still ny 
but 5% ahead of 1941, payro!| are 
for a lift. Because workers have migri 
to other industries or entered the Ar 
labor is tight and overtime operation— 
time-and-a-half—increasingly will be + 
tule. 

Activity in light lines—textiles, 
hosiery, shoes, etc.—still is declining, of 
setting gains in war work, and farm inco 
trails the national average in gains over 


vear ago. Hence, there is a laggard tend 


ency in sales potentials in such 
cities as Trenton, Reading, Scranton, a 
Altoona. 


DISTRICT 6—ATLANTA 
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@ Cleveland—Difficulties of labor migration @ Richmond—Ever since cotton and to- @ Atlanta—Agriculturally, now that cotte 
in this Reserve district are now not only a bacco returns came sores 3 in, Carolina , cane, peanuts, and other major crops # 
prime management problem, but also a farmers have been riding high, and receipts in—increased yields and prices will bo 
factor tending to level off income poten- will bolster sales there for months to come. district gains over 1941 ahead of the: 
tials. As transport, housing, and other Tobacco turned out better than expected — tion’s—activity shifts to Florida’s citrus a 
essential services become overtaxed in north- (BW —Aug29°42,p44), and prices have the Gulf Coast’s winter vegetable « 
ern Ohio, workers decline to migrate there, averaged some 25% better than in 1941. Early estimates promise a rise, and iu 
and some even move back home into south- Cotton also is up, sharply in South Caro- soldier demands here, as well as 
eastern Ohio and Kentucky, particularly as lina, and farm income for the year will will provide ready markets for these a 
more contracts are deliberately placed in likely exceed national gains over last year. other foods. 
these surplus-labor areas. Indicative of industrial operations, most Alabama still records the sharpest 
Expansion of aircraft and machinery facil- cities in western Virginia, West Virginia, ployment gains with Florida and Lows 
ities, therefore, is slowing down in the and the Carolina Piedmont have been cer- ranking next and other states trailing. '* 
Cleveland-Canton Akron and other north- _ tified as retaining surplus labor supplies. district is notable for its numero: 
ern industrial areas. But with labor tight, Aside from the obvious shortage areas of ing labor-surplus areas, including most ' 
coal fields in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown- Baltimore, Washington, and Hampton jor cities off the coast. That’s becaux © 
Wheeling area will soon begin overtime Roads and the shipbuilding cities of Wil- concentration on military rather o5 


work at time-and-a-half pay; wage increases 
in the steel industry over the past few 
months have already helped payrolls in that 
area. Prospects still run high elsewhere at 
Toledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, etc. 
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mington, N. C., and Charleston, S. C., the 
notable exceptions are Charlotte, N. C., and 
Charleston-Point Pleasant, W. Va. How- 
ever, military awards—as at Yorktown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Lexington, Va.—continue. 


dustrial projects here; and except in 
Orleans and Atlanta, the  shipbuildi 
towns, and northern Alabama, indus 
payrolls will be vulnerable to next \@ 
anticipated drop in construction. 
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Regional Income Indexes (October figures preliminary; September, revised) 
District October September October, 1941 District October September October, 1941 
United States ......--.eeeeeeeeees 166.3 165.3 138.8 United States Kees 166.3 165.3 138.8 
District I—Boston ............... 164.4 166.1 134.8 District 7—Chicago .... 164.2 163.6 139.8 
District, 2—-New York............. 144.6 145.3 128.6 District 8—St. Louis 176.8 174.9 144.2 
District 3—Philadelphia ......... 146.1 146.2 132.0 District 9—Minneapolis ...... 161.6 159.1 133.2 
District 4—Cleveland ............ 165.3 163.8 143.1 District 10—Kansas City......... 171.6 166.9 127.0 
District 5—Richmond ....... 182.7 182.5 151.7 District 11—Dallas ................ 189.3 182.9 147.1 
District 6—Atlanta .............. 175.5 175.1 143.1 District 12—San Francisco......... 195.0 191.5 150.4 
——_ 
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(Key to Regional Income Indexes, 1935-37 = 100: 
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@ Chicago—W ashington’s recent order cut- 
ting projected ordnance schedules (BW— 
Nov.28'42,p13) is causing considerable con- 
cer in this region. Some smaller plants may 
be hit, and it may take time to convert 
other new facilities to aircraft or other 
work. However, the over-all effect on pay- 
rolls is apt to be limited to temporary 
brakes on employment gains. 

Michigan and Wisconsin job rolls are 
greatly ahead of last year, as the last of 
civilian factories are converted. But engine 
plants are to be doubled at Indianapolis, 
and giant new works are yet to be com 
pleted in the Chicago area. Prospective 
labor shortages constitute the biggest prob- 
lem here. Livestock marketings have 
creased sharply of late, and with prices 
holding high in addition to the heavy crops 
farmers have recently harvested, rural areas 
in many cases outrank cities in sales po- 
tentials. 
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@ St. Louis—As predicted (BW —Jul.4'42, 
p70), income trends have been running 
closer to the nation’s over the past few 
months. Although industrial gains have 
been sharp here, at Louisville and in 
Arkansas, war awards elsewhere have been 
inconsiderable for the most part. Now, con- 
struction of new steel works is being 
stopped in this city, and ordnance work 
may yet be hit. This infers a halt to plant 
expansions and a stabilization of awards. 

Agriculturally, the price rise for major 
products is the principal factor in improv- 
ing prospects in the district. Tobacco is 
unchanged from last year, but cotton is 
up 10%., Relatively, areas growing these 
crops—western Kentucky and the Missis- 
sippi delta—do not promise to show in- 
come gains as sharp as the livestock-produc- 
ing areas in southern Illinois, Indiana, and 
Missouri. Labor shortages, now hardly criti- 
cal, may be severe next year. 
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@ Twin Cities—With winter settling down 
on this widespread agricultural — region, 
farmers are more perplexed than usual over 
coming prospects. Current heavy marketings 
of sheep—25% ahead of 194]—rteflect 
western ranchers’ concern over the shortage 
of seasonal skilled labor for the spring 
lamb crop. Dairymen in Minnesota and 
central Wisconsin continue to lose workers, 
reducing production prospects while costs 
rise. And Dakota wheat raisers wonder 
what restrictions and conceivable 
sions to other crops they face. 
Industrial conditions repeat agricultural 
aspects. Small business, proportionately 
great in this region, is worried. Although 
shipbuilding at Duluth-Superior, iron min 
ing on the Mesabi, and ordnance work in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul are running higher 
than ever, labor needs were overestimated 
and surpluses of labor persist, resulting in 
emigration and net population loss. 
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® Kansas City—As a result of recent spurts, 
this Reserve district’s income index shows 
the sharpest rise over 1941 of any in the 
country. Reflecting this, retail sales gains 
have outrun the nation’s, especially in 
Wichita, the Kansas Cities, and Oklahoma 
City. As against an advance of 6% for the 
nation in nonagricultural employment, Kan- 
sas’s is up 24%, Colorado’s 18%, Nebras- 
ka’s 16%, and Oklahoma’s 10%. Farm in- 
come is also up more than the average 
except by a slight margin in Kansas. 

With several major cities facing labor 
shortages due to unprecedented employ- 
ment expectations, industrial expansion may 
cut down agricultural improvement, _par- 
ticularly in basic dairy and livestock pro- 
cuction. One estimate figures that one- 
sixth of Colorado’s acreage might be taken 
out of production. That hardly will hap- 
pen. Though district income will continue 
to rise, a flattening tendency is likely soon. 
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@ Dallas—Soaring construction awards con- 
tinue to boom this Reserve district’s econ- 
omy. But the new peak in building activity 
is apt to be followed by a fairly sharp fall. 
Most of the projects are military, or for 
rubber and gasoline facilities—awards which 
soon will drop. Military and industrial pay- 
rolls will replace construction, once the 
program is completed, so no steep drop in 
income is in the immediate offing. A tend- 
ency to stabilize is likely before long. 

As in the past, most of the new building 
is concentrated along the coast around 
Houston, or northeast of here. Farm re- 
ceipts this year pretty well balance out the 
income picture. Best gains have come in 
the ‘Texas Panhandle around Amarillo 


1937 


(wheat) and in the extreme south around 
Brownsville (fruits and vegetables). West- 
ern ranching lands between San Antonio 
and El Paso fared worst among the major 
areas; average advances prevail elsewhere. 


% oT 
healt’, 
1937 1938 1939 1940 
@ San Francisco—Retail sales gains have 
been running sharply ahead of the nation’s 
almost uniformly in the district, except in 
the Los Angeles aircraft area, where the 
employment boom has been leveling off 
for some time (BW —Jun.6'42,p52). The 
widespread sharp advances reflect above 
_ average agricultural as well as industrial in 
come, but now that most harvests have 
been completed, shipyard labor stringencies 
on the Coast will be relieved somewhat by 
further migration of farm hands, leaving 
agricultural areas short of workers for next 
season. 

New military and industrial projects 
have helped numerous smaller cities—Haw 
thorne, Nev.; Renton, Wash.; Phoenix and 
Hereford, Ariz.; Medford and Corvallis, 
Ore.; Manteca, Sausalito, Kaiser, and Liver 
more, Cal. Bigger companies are now de- 
liberately locating “ease plants in smaller 
cities in order to circumvent labor shortages. 


rrr 
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+ VIA GraybaR 


A DETROIT PLANT building bomber parts 
suffered a serious shut-down when the main 
service wires to a vital department burned 
out. Unless replacement cable could be se- 


cured in a matter of hours, a 300-man 


night shift would be idle. Produc- ~~ 


tion schedules for the completion of 
bombers would be seriously upset. 


ferent type.. 


GraybaR 


through the “borrowed” cable. 


OCAL SUPPLIES of this cable were 
exhausted — factory delivery would 
have required at least two weeks, 
even on the highest priority. But the 
GRAYBAR Representative to whom 
the appeal for action came didn’t 
reply with an alibi. 


eo 
“ HE RECALLED THAT A PLANT IN PONTIAC, some 
30 miles away, was producing heavy equipment on 
which cable of the same capacity. 


.. though of dif- 


was specified. Perhaps enough of this 
alternate type could be spared to complete the emer- 
gency repair job without slowing down the latter 
plant’s own production. 


THE FOLKS AT THIS PLANT were 
glad toaid in keeping bomber produc- 
tion rolling. A 60-mile drive by the 
GRAYBAR Representative brought 
the necessary cable to a waiting re- 
pair crew at the crippled plant less 
than 3 hours after the burn-out oc- 
curred. By 7 o'clock, the evening 
shift was on the job producing 
bomber parts with power supplied 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK WY 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers .. . 
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20,000 customers 


‘Squeezes Eased 


OPA permits elimina) ion of 
minor services without d Dping 
price ceilings, but stands ‘+m on 
service charges. 


After a series of powwow 
tailers and a huddle with th 
ment of Commerce, OPA ha 
regulation permitting shopkee} 
continue almost all their pet 
services without lowering pric: 
Publicly, OPA says the new | 
is intended to streamline th« 
tion system to meet wartime c 
@ What Started It—Actually, he 
mainspring that started th 
moving: 

(1) OPA doesn’t want reta 
keep yammering for new pri 
ings, would rather have them ; 
squeezes by reducing costs. N 
retailer begs for higher prices, OPA first 
will see how much he cut dor 


overhead. 


| 


2) The order gives official b« 
tion to what smarter merchant 
out specific dispensation—had been d 
ing anyhow. 

(3) OPA is once more serving ioticc 
that tough days are ahead. If and whe: 


retailer mortality grows appreciably, 
| OPA cam say: 


“Don’t blame us: we 


told you so. 


(4) In harping on self-service and the 
reduction of unnecessary deliveries, the 
regulation appears to contain a warning 


that the Office of Defense ‘Transporta 


tion, which already has hacked into de- 


MAN BITES GREYHOUND 


Imagine the unconfined joy of an ad- 
vertising copywriter whose prose has 
always been inhibited by that age-old 
axiom of the trade, “Avoid the nega 
tive approach,” when one day the boss 
tells him he can lead off with a bold 
face DON’T. Ina half-dozen wester 
states, Greyhound Lines are using 
these 24-sheet posters plus newspape! 
space to discourage pleasure trips. a1 
urge the public who must travc!. t 
move over and make room for service 
men and war workers. 
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jiveries, will take another whack. Such 
an OD | move now is common rumor, 
is expected to materialize around the 
first of the year. 

eHow Far They Can Go-—OPA’s new 
ruling (Supplementary Order 29) gives 
retailers permission to eliminate: 

Delivery services, cither when de- 
jiveries run afoul of ODT regulations, 
or when the articles are small enough for 
the shopper to carry home. Emergency 
deliveries must be continued, and de-| 
liveries on big items cannot be dropped 
without a reduction in ceiling prices. 

Sales on approval. 

Returned goods and exchanges. ['x- 
cepting damaged merchandise or goods | 
delivered in error, OPA advises retailers | 
not to take back anything specifically | 
ordered by a customer, altered to his | 
order, goods in changed condition, mer-| 
chandise advertised for sale “‘as is” or “all | 
sales final,” soiled or damaged items, and | 
exchanges attempted more than six busi- | 
ness days after purchase (in the case of | 
gifts, six business days after the holiday). | 

Gift wrapping or packaging. 

Layaway or will-call privileges. 

Free phone calls (notably absorption 
of charges on incoming toll calls). 

Special services and promotions, such 
as free parking, style shows, free con- 
certs, air conditioning, holiday decora- 
tions, and other direct or indirect plug- 
ging (but OPA does not suggest that 
advertising be eliminated). 
eFirm on Other Points—On four 
counts, however, OPA serves warning | 
against gypping the customer: (1) A fee 
may not be charged for services that 
are customarily supplied free; (2) service 
charges may not be increased; (3) altera- 
tion or remodeling services may not be | 
dropped or curtailed without revision of 
ceiling price; and (4) customary repair, 
maintenance, or installation services 
must be continued, or discontinuation 
must be reflected in price. 

To this list of official “do’s” and 
“don'ts,” OPA has appended a bit of | 
down-to-earth advice to store managers | 
labeled “Recommended Wartime Man- | 
agement Policies.” 
¢ Helpful Hints—It tells retailers to use 
self-service wherever feasible, standardize 
merchandise, extend the use of informa- 
tive labels, pool deliveries, consolidate | 
buving facilities, adjust and shorten store 
hours, avoid unnecessary repairs and re- 
modeling, use fewer displays, and salvage 
all materials that can be used over again. 
Also, says OPA, don’t buy from too 
many suppliers in too small a quantity. 

Both OPA and the Department of 
Commerce—the latter through its Com- 
munity Wartime Business Clinics (BW 
—Jul.18’42,p38)—will publicize the pro- 
gram. Initial comment from retailers 
has been favorable, except that the ad- 
vice to pool buying facilities is causing 
some smiles. Such pooling, say the mer- 
chants, would be walking right into 
lhurman Arnold’s parlor. 


| 
| 
| 
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® Today, all the resources of the 
Allen Wales Adding Machine Corpora- 
tion are turned to the manufacture of vi- 
tal war supplies for our country. When 


Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 


our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best 
help yourself and us by keeping your 
Allen Wales Adding Machines in perfect 
running condition. We suggest that you 
investigate our Annual Maintenance 
Service by calling the nearest of our 400 
agencies, or write to the Home Office. 


ALLEN @ WALES © 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Ma jison Avenue, New York N 4 


THE WAR-anp Business ABROAD 


Victory—Down the Long Road 


The war is still far from won, and while Churchill’s radio 
message to the Italians may hasten the end, his threats will have 
to be backed up with planes, tanks, and guns to achieve full effect. 


Good news of the war must not ob- 
scure the facts that it is still a long way 
from ending, that war production is 
even more important in the final stages, 
and that victory is always followed by 
new demands on American business 
(page 86). 

The Soviet winter offensive is spread- 
ing up and down the 2,000-mile eastern 
front. Winston Churchill’s disclosure 
that it was being planned in mid-August 
when he visited Russia throws new light 
on the Stalingrad stand and the Soviet 
withdrawal into the foothills of the 
Caucasus—as well as upon the reserve 
power of the Red Army withheld from 
battle until now. 


Four-Way Squeeze 


Evidence is mounting that when the 
final British and American blows are de- 
livered from the North, West, and 
South, Soviet armies will strike with 
equal force from the East. 

Predicting more frequent and dev- 
astating air attacks on Italy than are 
now possible, once the African cam- 
paign has been concluded, Churchill 
urged Italians to renounce their leader 
and escape this terror. Other British 
broadcasts openly suggested that Italy 
sue for peace. 

Verbal warfare is not likely to incite 
cither internal revolt or severance of 
Axis ties, but the threat of bombing and 
invasion might impel the Fascist leaders 
to recall the 30 to 50 divisions now out- 
side Italy for the defense of the home- 
land. If Italy must be fought, Allied ex- 
perts hold, it will be easier to defeat a 
dominantly Italian army than one 
strongly fortified with German military 
units. 


Hitler’s African Springboard 


Strategically Italy has been a linchpin 
in German designs for conquest of 
lurope—a springboard to Africa, and the 
center of air and naval operations in the 
Mediterranean. But economically, de- 
spite contributions of food and minerals, 
Italy has been a liability to the senior 
Axis partner. 

Weakened by the Ethiopian and 
Spanish campaigns, Italy was unpre- 
pared for this war. Rationing preceded 
her “stab in the back” by nine months 
despite fervid attempts to attain agri- 
cultural and raw material autarchy. With 
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surpluses of aluminum, zinc, lead, mer- 
cury, and sulphur, Italy is still lacking 
in coal, petroleum, iron and steel, cop- 
per, nickel, tin, manganese, and rubber. 


Costly Pretense 


For these essentials Italy has been 
forced to bicker and bargain with Ger- 
many, manipulate the value of the lira 
abroad, and sacrifice quantities of foods 
and other civilian goods to maintain a 
semblance of belligerency. 

What little specific and accurate data 
are available testify to the weakness of 
the Italian economy, but a population 
inured to hardship by 20 years or more 
of sacrifice is not expected, merely be- 
cause their plight is now somewhat 
worse, to rise overnight at the behest 
of e+ gus Inflation in the last 
war—which pushed the cost-of-living in- 
dex from 100 in 1913 to 268 in 1919— 
has not been paralleled in this one. 
Agricultural products have risen only 


60% in price since 1929, a 
October reports, although 

goods which farmers must b 
94%. 

Italian agriculture, drained 
ers by the army, and by con 
to Germany now totaling ab 
000, has been placed unde: 
plan with compulsory cultivati 
for 33 crops allotted by provin 
ing the 1942-43 agricultural y« 
ers cannot raise other crops 
special permits, and failure 
quotas will bring penalties, 
land confiscation. ‘The first co 
of Russian prisoners recently I 
rived on Italian farms to releas: en 
textile workers and children f 
in factories. 

Not the least important fa in 
Italy’s inflation problem is the ( in 
technique of buying lira—dum; 
rich Italians on the Swiss excha 


finance “tourists” now variously est; 
mated to number between 60,000) and 
300,000. The Germans are reported 
to have purchased 1,500,000,000 lira 


(roughly $75,000,000) in Switzerland at 
only 18% of the exchange rate. 


Economy Needled 


A Nov. 26 decree of the Department 
of Finance, legalizing the circulation of 
lira notes from Eritrea, Ethiopia, and 
Italian Somaliland in Italy, is expected 
to have an additional inflationary effect 
on the economy. Similarly, Italian work- 
ers in the Reich, repatriating wages of 


POOLED DELIVERIES 


London newspapers, to conserve both 
gasoline and rubber, have recently 
pooled their delivery services. Canada 


experimented with the same _ plan 
last spring. Two Toronto newsp:ipers 
—the Telegram and the Daily Stat- 
pooled deliveries and estimated sav- 
ings of 4,000 to 5,000 tire-miles a day. 
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Bus 


Did you ever try to 


defend a PROFIT? 


VERY business man knows the difference 

between profit that is paid out to individuals 
and profit that is held for re-investment and 
future growth. 

The trouble is that the public thinks of profit 
in terms of yachts, elaborate homes and costly 
debutante parties. They have learned to think that 
way because those things get the headlines. 

The public does not know that far more profit 
money has gone back into American business than 
has ever been taken out for personal spending. 

The McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is go- 
ing to do its share in the job of explaining the 
difference between these two kinds of profit. 

To be sure that the public does not confuse 
two different things that have always been called 
by the same name, we have developed the term 
"Seed Money.’’ 

‘*Seed Money’”’ is explained in the McGraw- 
Hill newspaper advertisement reprinted on the 


opposite page. We urge you to read this 


advertisement carefully and apply its message. 


There will be other McGraw-Hill advertise- 
ments on this vital industrial need. We hope, too, 
that other advertisers will adopt the term ‘Seed 
Money”’ and help by selling their employees in 
their own communities on the danger to living 
standards in taking away industry’s ability to 
improve its plants and techniques. 

* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


e , 


23 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the 
‘‘war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
and 725 engineer-correspondents ... More than 1,500,000 
executives, designers, production men and distributors 
use the editorial and advertising pages of these maga- 


zines to exchange ideas on war-production problems. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 
for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 


Aviation—(4 MERICA’S OLDEST AERONAUTICAL MAGAZINE)—INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MEN WHO DESIGN, PRODUCE, 
OPERATE AND MAINTAIN AMERICA’S AIR SUPREMACY, 


Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 


American Machinist 
Bus Transportation 
Business Week 

Coal Age Electrical West 
Chemical& Metallurgical Electrical World 


Engineering Electronics 


Engineering & Mining Journal 
E. & M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets Power 
Electrical Merchandising Engineering News-Record 
Food Industries 


Factory Management and 
Maintenance 


Mill Supplies 


Product Engineering 
Textile World 

Transit Journal 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 


AFFILIATED WITH BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS OF BUSINESS AND 
TECHNICAL MAGAZINES FOR LATIN AMERICA, AND OVERSEAS CIRCULATION, 
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1,000,000 marks a day at conversion 
rates set by Germany, are aiding infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

Ihe squeeze in which Italy finds her- 
sclf today as the weakest of the Axis 
partners ‘is most clearly illustrated by 
the finagling involved in exchanges of 
foods and other products for German 
coal. Originally Italy ebtained a guaran- 
tee of 1,000,000 tons a month from the 
Reich; this has been whittled down 
until today coal going to Italy frequently 
is ticketed for delivery to specific firms 
working on German war orders. 

Italian locomotives crossing the bor- 
der are either lost or the coal to return 
them is deducted from the monthly 
quota. Last April Germany “loaned” 
more than 100,000 tons of wheat to 
Italy; last month Germany refused to 
send coal unless this amount was re- 
paid. Civilian consumption of coal has 
been reduced to less than 30% of nor- 
mal, home heating prohibited before 
Dec. 1. 


Flyweight Factor 


Shortages of coal—coupled with de- 
pendence upon imports for high grade 
iron, home production of which topped 
1,000,000 tons in 1937~—make Italian in- 
dustry a flyweight factor in world arma- 
ment production. Loss of Italy to the 
Axis would be only a strategic handicap 
and her shift to the United Nations’ 
cause would be an immediate economic 
burden upon America and Britain. 

Whatever the effectiveness of at- 


Nineteen question marks—one_ for 
each sign—went through this British 
Tommy's head as, somewhere on the 
road to Tripoli, he sought the Rom- 
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tempts to alienate the Italian people 
from their leaders and the Axis, the 
most potent factor toward that end is 
likely to be final victory in Africa and 
consolidation of striking power along 
the Mediterranean to implement threats 
of air and land attack. Such a process 
is a matter of weeks and months, and 
is directly dependent upon home-front 
production of the weapons of victory. 


Behind the Army 


Supplies for civilians in 
North Africa start flowing on 
lend-lease, setting guideposts 
for all foreign relief. 


The first blow has landed. Demands 
for consumer goods expected to follow 
hard on the heels of African victories 
(BW—Novy.21'42,p101) have caused a 
flurry in trade circles. The $5,000,000 
in orders already placed for goods to be 
shipped to North Africa is just a drop 
in the bucket on the American market, 
but as a portent of things to come it is 
already an important factor in business 
planning. 

e Diversified List—The tentative lend- 
lease shopping list includes a sample 
cross-section of the needs of populations 
impoverished by plundering and lack of 
shipping contacts with the outside 
world. Communication, retail food and 


mel gang. Meanwhile, Italian and 
Nazi troops were leaving a sign that is 
clear in all languages—an 800-mile trail 
of dust from ’Alamein to El Agheila— 
and the sergeant’s 8th Army comrades 
were reading it correctly. 


clothing stores, agriculture, t 
tion, and mining activities 
Africa will benefit from first 
now moving to dockside in Ai 

Substantial food needs in A{ 
and perhaps in Europe next 
covered by Department of A 
plans for 1943 (page 90) and 
for quick attention from Di: 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitat 
bert Lehman (BW—Nov.28'4?2 
the-shelf food items already ta 
Africa are just a stopgap. FE 
milk, green tea, cheese, and 
this list. Recent experimentati 
Georgia (U.S.S.R.) tea has ay 
failed to meet local demand. — 
@ Fuels to Be Shipped—To aid 
can and Algerian vineyards, quan 
copper sulphate insecticide ar 
shipped. Recently, unprotected 
have been usable only for in 
alcohol, seriously curtailing loca 
output (13,000,000 gallons in 
For lighting, kerosene will be su 
coal will help to maintain and « 
rail operations and provide fu 
utilities—like the thermoelectric p 
Casablanca, now operating at so 
level that factories in the area ai 
reduced quotas. 

One thousand tons of newsprint 
been purchased to guarantee local 
publication and to supplement pro 
tion of the Casablanca, Port Lvyaut 
and Sidi Sliman mills which totaled on) 
about 15,000 tons this year. 

Medical supplies of all descriptior 
scheduled for delivery. Soap, mat 
and small quantities of petroleum prod 
ucts are in the miscellaneous cate 
e@ Many Textiles—Chief repercussion 
purchases for African delivery wer 
in the textile field, where freezing 
civilian bed-sheet supplies was quickly 
followed by acquisition of several m 
lion yards of spring dress fabrics, rain 
coats, footwear, hosiery, and sweaters 


CANADA 


Opposition Boils 


Dollar-a-year men join 
Conservative minority in fight 
over conduct of war. Little's 
resignation points trend. 


OTTAWA-The fight for authorit 
here is not between the combatant ser 
ices and war production chiefs 
Washington but between perma 
government officials and dollar- 
men from business. The business 
are losing. Some are quitting in f1 
tion; some are going to the Conserv .\tiv¢ 
opposition convention in Winnipeg 
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1 
Bu: 


does it-in Philadelphia 


There are times when you may need several waiters. But it’s an 
expensive habit — if carried to extremes. 


The same thing applies to advertising in newspapers. 

In Philadelphia, The Evening Bulletin has been the Number One 
newspaper for 37 continuous years. Today, The Bulletin has a circu- 
lation of over 600,000 — offering the most complete daily coverage, 


at the lowest cost, of any single newspaper in any major market 
in the country. 


More and more advertisers, in times like these, are using The Bulletin 


alone as the first means of talking to people in the important 
Philadelphia market. 


In PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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next week to help build a political force 
designed to imfluence Ottawa toward a 
more unrestricted war effort and to be 
prepared to compel the government to 
abandon business regimentation after 
the war. 

@ Manpower Chief Quits—No. 1 do- 
mestic sensation of Canada’s three-and- 
a-quarter-years of war is the break be- 
tween Elliott Little, general manager 
of Anglo-Canadian Paper Co., and the 
government over the limitations of Ot- 
tawa’s manpower policy. Little threw in 
his hand as dollar-a-year director of 
National Selective Service, charging the 
government and permanent o 1cials 
with obstructing and sidetracking his 
plans for meeting the manpower re- 
quirements of war industry (BW—Nov. 
28'42,p54). 

Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
countered with a charge that- Little 
sought to set himself up as a dictator. 
Most Canadian labor organizations are 
backing Little, demanding Mitchell’s 
removal from office; other elements are 
taking sides. 

@ Little Had a Plan—Before quitting, 
Little submitted a manpower plan to 
Mitchell which would not have been 
accepted by Washington as a model— 
as many earlier Canadian schemes have 
been (BW —Dec.6'41,p62). It would 
have given him more authority than 
the Prime Minister has. Some of the 


things Little would have been able to 
do if his plan had been accepted: 

(1) Bonus any worker or group of 
workers in essential production up to 
$10 a week, such bonus to be tax-free. 

Require any employer to termi- 
nate the employment of any or all of 
his workers at any time and forbid any 
employer to retain persons in his employ 
without a permit. 

(3) Set up management-worker com- 
mittees in any plants or businesses and 
designate the members of such com- 
mittees. 

(4) Order any government depart- 
ment (including income tax division) to 
turn over to him any information it 
obtains for its own purposes regarding 
any person or group of persons. 

(5) Order any company to make any 
sworn return of information asked for 
by the Selective Service Director. 

(6) Use force to obtain access to any 
business premises. 

(7) Exercise all the powers of a 
Superior Court judge to compel any 
person to appear before him for exami- 
nation on any matter. 

(8) Appoint commissions to take evi- 
dence in another country. 

(9) Hold investigations in private. 

(10) Order the arrest and detention 
of any person for insulting him in the 
course of an investigation. 

(11) Have the final decision in any 


Can practical psychology help you 


solve employee problems? 


Read what others have done > 


This book shows how psychology may be applied to 
problems of business and industry, discussing many 
factors of employee selection, training, and motivation, 
and outlining psychological techniques to meet them. 
Emphasis is given to methods which have been shown 
in actual use by personnel men and executives to have 


the most practical value. 


PSYCHOLOGY for Business and Industry 


Describes scores of 
techniques and de- 
vices relating to: 


—hiring methods 
‘ ways 
—the interview an 
—trade tests in industry 
—common errors in adopting 


By HERBERT MOORE 


Consultant, Tests and Attiitude Studies, Business Research 
Corp.; Lecturer, University College, University of Chicago 


Second Edition—Just Published 
526 pages, 6 x 9, 47 illustrations, $4.00 


From this book the reader will get a wealth of ideas on the 
in which psychology may be utilized, plus a clear, orderly, 
definitive treatment of the actual methods to be used, 
and an appraisal of them that will aid in the job of selecting 
those best suited to his own needs. | 


— 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION—MAIL THIS COUPON 


—methods of constructing 


tests 
—analyzing the employee 
—use of employee _ rating 
scales for promotions 
—problems in training orders, ) 
—foreman training 


MOM ccccscee 

—use of suggestions systems 
—discovering accident-prone Adress 2.6. ce eee ceeeeecs 

employees 
—eliminating or reducing fa- City and State 

tigue Position ... 
—measures for discovering the 

emotionally unstable Company 

etc., etc, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Moore's Psychology for Business and Industry for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $4.00 plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
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proceedings against anyone f 
vening his regulations and au‘ bes 
keep such decision secret. 

(12) Set aside the right of 
son against whom proceedi 
taken in any manpower matt 
peal against his decisions o1 +t + 
injunction, mandamus, or 
corpus. 

(13) Claim freedom from 
sibility at law for any of his a 1S or 
the actions of his subordinate 

(14) Control the drafting of for 
the army and Royal Canadian \ te 
Police. 

(15) Order conscientious « 

into forced labor. 
@ Labor Draft Idea—A notable « ion 
in the powers Little proposed to 4..\un¢ 
was authority to compel wor} to 
transfer from nonessential to es nt) 
employment. All he was going ‘) do 
in this connection was to “req yest” 
them to transfer. If they consented, he 
would compel their employers to 1S¢ 
them. 

Little and Labor Department official 
were in disagreement on the extent of 
Canada’s manpower shortage. ‘The 
signed Selective Service Director b¢ 
lieved it to be acute, with reserves a 
ready absorbed. Those who resisted his 
plan claim it is acute only in the lumbc 
ing and coal mining industries, that the 
requirements of war industry and essen 
tial civilian industries can be met by 
less severe methods. 
e Gordon Gets New Powers—While re- 
fusing Little authority to establish man- 
power controls, the government has 
given Chairman Donald Gordon of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board czarist 
powers over business for the release of 
manpower for army and war remne tr 
Gordon may now designate any busi 
or industry as essential or nonesse1 tial 
order any business or industry to cot 
tract its oper rations for the purpose ot re 
leasing workers, prevent it from extend- 
ing its oper rations, and close any line of 
business or trade to new entries (BW- 
Nov.7’42,p44). 

Actually, however, the blowup in 
Selective Service caused by Little’s resig 
nation puts the brakes on Gordon's 
plans for contracting civilian industn 
Gordon’s WPTB was to have ordered 
telescoping of consumer goods indus- 
tries as Little demanded more workers 
for war plants. With Little out of the 
picture, this phase of curtailment will 
be soft-pedaled. 


“ESSENTIAL” GARMENTS 


Canadian ladies will have to rely on 
their inventories of certain fancy clothes 
from now on. For the duration, Cana- 
dian manufacturers are forbidden to 
make evening and dinner gowns, ring 
breeches, skating skirts, play suits, ind 
other garments “not essential in wat- 
time.” 
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Slow downs may mean.. . Bare Hands ys. Bayonets” 


IT TAKES MORE than cour- 
age alone for soldiers to win battles 
today. 

It takes specialized equipment... 
as much as our vast industries can 
produce, working every last hour on 
the clock. For we are sending mil- 
lions of men against a mechanized 
foe, and our men must have fighting 
tools to stand a fighting chance. 
Nowadays a poorly equipped soldier 
would stand little more chance than 
aman with bare hands against bay- 
onets, 

And so time . . . production time 
... has become the most vital ele- 
ment in the war right now. We 
simply cannot afford to sabotage 
war effort, by allowing a slow 
down where that slow down can be 
prevented. 

There is one type of industrial 
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slow down that can be prevented 

. the interruption caused by fail- 
ure of the valves that control vital 
power and production fluids in your 
plant. The way to prevent this type 
of slow down is to avoid valve trou- 
ble before it starts! 

Keep your plant operating 
efficiently, continuously, by inspect- 
ing them regularly. Renew worn 
parts before they cause destruction 
of the whole valve. And when valves 
must be replaced, have the new 
valves selected by experts, installed 


by experienced men. Above all, train 
new workers to operate and main- 
tain valves properly. 

Jenkins Engineers are ready to 
assist any management in develop- 
ing a practical program of valve 
conservation. 


Army-Navy “‘E”’ Pen- _ 
nant, awarded to «J Xe, 


Jenkins Bros. for high <i 

achievement in the 

‘ production of war eaters Cr, 
equipment. 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill. Jenkins Bros., 
Limited, Montreal, Canada; London, Engiand 


Reprints of this advertisement are available for use in morale-building work 


plant service . 


JENKINS VALVES | 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and power 
in Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-Resisting Alloys ... 125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


ARTIME calls women from 
the home into the factory. 
Even with frail fingers and 
small strength they may work on 
heavy parts with a ‘Budgit’ Elec- 
tric Hoist to do the lifting. Thus 
thousands of jobs are opened up 
to women who must now do the 
work of men. 
“Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. Hang up, plug 
in, and use. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Sofety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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WORLD'S PRODUCTS CO., Spencer, Ind 
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‘Wire Merger? 


Permissive legislation now 
pending in Congress would 
pave way for telegraph consoli- 
dation, but pitfalls are many. 


No matter what Congress does about 
the telegraph merger bill, the country 
will probably have to wait a nea time 
before it sees anything that looks like an 
integrated system of land lines. The 
pending bill doesn’t require integration. 
It merely gives permission. Once it is 
passed, the telegraph companies them- 


selves will have to get toget! 1 dk 
cide how they can arrange co. nei 
how much it will cost, an 
have to pay for it. That is w! 
will really start. 

e Differences to Settle—Just 
chances of getting the m 
through Congress look fairly | 
it isn’t by any means a sure Vhe 
House Interstate Commerce nit 
tee did a lot of tinkering with Con. 
ate’s version. There’s bound . 
good deal of wrangling when 

gets into conference. 

As the bill stands now, it w 
mit the communications com) 
consolidate into two separate 
one domestic, the other intern 


When farm crop goals for 1942 
were first devised, and even when 
they were revised upward (BW-—Jan. 
24'42,p46), the “Food for Victory” 
program contemplated no more than 
feeding ourselves and our allies. Now, 
with the invasion of a hungry North 
Africa—and with all eyes turned to 
the south of starving Europe—the 
food program assumes a new signifi- 
cance. 

In some respects, therefore, the 
tabulation below may be a bit sur- 
prising. Except for hogs, lard, and 
fowl, goals for 1943 aren’t very 


t Production insignificant in recent years. 


Food for Victory—The 1943 Goals 


1942 Goal 1942 Output 1943 Goal 
Milk (Ib.) 125,000,000,000 120,000,000,000 122,000,001 
Eggs (doz.) mn Re 4,200,000,000 4.414,000,000 4.780 ,0 
Cattle, calves (dressed wt., Ib.) ® 10,160,000,000 10,910,000,/ 
Sheep, lambs (dressed wt., Ib.)... . 1,009,000,000 990,00 
Hogs (dressed wt., Ib.).... ; . 10,800,000,000 13,800,000 0) 
Lard (Ib.) .... mee ae ° 2,500,000,000 3,400.00 
Chickens (Ib.) ee ere 1 as ° 3,118,000,000 4,000,000 00 
INC 5 cia Vash ckwiacews ) sevens ° 485,000,000 560,000, 
NS oi cance mekdr,|) <aeeeiecs = 15,271,000 14,6100 
i errr 55,000,000 53,427,000 52,500, 06 
IED co 6 3 is vec adscleees 924-95,000,000 91,098,000 95,000,001 
i eerie re eee 72,000,000 72,710,000 71,100,04 
ere 40,000,000 40,600,000 37,30 
SA bad wkend be Sess 25,000,000 24,005,000 25,500, 
OS Pree reer te 16,000,000 18,193,000 18,000, 
Grain sorghum (acres).......... aeers ts 9,221,000 10,00 
EE DEL Ss dcicneeesece aud 3,550,000 3,868,000 3,61 
cae s eves ; 1,320,000 1,481,000 1,35 
er 3,600,000 2,376,000 2.81 
Dry pens (SCIES).... 1... ce sceee 665,000 530,000 66 
Tobacco (acres) ............... 1,370,000 1,398,000 1 534,0 
Sugar cane (acres).... No Limit 331,000 34 
Sugar beets (acres).............. No Limit 1,061,000 1,05 
Sovbeans (acres) . 9,000,000 10,500,000 10,51 
Peanuts (acres) . . 3,700,000 4,173,000 5,51 
Flaxseed (acres) . 4,500,000 4,675,000 5.0 
Potatoes (acres) ............ fi 3,060,000 2,845,000 3,160 ( 
Sweet potatoes (acres)........... 850,000 757,000 757,01 
Commences Wet (RONEN)... Sica > cows cc censies ° 1,738,000 1,720,0 
Hay crop seeds (acres).......222 © eeeeeeceees * 3,339,000 4,70) “ 
Memp (actet) .....cccccccccene eee er or ee rey t 300,001 


* No comparable figure available for 1942 goals. 


much higher than the final obj 

(and the actual crops) for 1942. It 
comes down to the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture 

nizes that little acreage can be adde: 
with the farm labor and equipment 
supply as short as it now is. An 
in view of the almost unbelie\ 
favorable weather that contributed s 
largely to 1942’s all-time record food 
output, few expect actual 1943 har 
vests to come quite up to this year s 
The following tabulation compares 
final 1942 goals with 1942 output 
and 1943 goals: 
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1] Communications Commis- 
con wou supervise the merger and ap- 
ye the nal plan, but the companics 
‘id hove to make most of the ar- 
‘s for themselves. It’s any- 
wdy’s guess as to how long it would 
wic them to finish negotiations, ap- 
-ajsals, and incidental backing and 


the Fed 


qngeme 


piling. ; 
» Postal’s Troubles—Biggest trouble spot | 


integration plans is Postal ‘Telegraph, 
shich suffers from the unhappy distinc- 
son of being Western Union’s main 


mpetitor for regular message business. | 
» 1941, Postal ran a deficit of about | 


(3,000,000. So far this year its record 
is been no better. Already in hock to 
ye Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
gore than $7,000,000 and going in 
deeper all the time, Postal presents an 
awkward problem for the integration 
boosters 

But the job of straightening out Pos- 
yl is only one item on a long list of 
ficulties. The Bell System’s teletype 
xavice is a big factor in land line com- 


munication, and integration plans must | 


sovide for it. In addition, there are 


about ten smaller companies and the | 


daborate telegraph lines maintained by 
the railroads. 

eThe Overseas Lines—In the interna- 
sonal field, there are ten principal com- 
ynies, related in various ways to the 
domestic operators. Under the pending 
ill they would have to break off their 
porate ties and combine as an en- 
tirely separate system. 


Study in Taxes 


Department of Commerce 


estimates levies will take 66% | 
of corporate income, finds net 


down 15% from last year. 


Department of Commerce estimates 
show that total corporate profits dropped 
% below the 1941 level in the first 
une months of this year, but totals 
don't tell the whole story. Manufac- 
turing companies came out with a slump 
of 15% im net income after taxes. 
Wholesale trade lost 25%. Gains of 


5% in transportation and 14% in | 
etail trade pulled up the totals, but in | 


most branches of industry the percen- 
tage decline was greater than the aver- 
age, 
*One Real War Baby—Detailed break- 
down shows that all except two manu- 
‘facturing groups reported a slump in 
ict carnings during the three quarters. 
lligh scorer was transportation equip- 
ment, a lusty war baby, which gained 
(0% in the nine months. Only other 
group in the plus column was electrical 
machinery with a rise of 3%. 

Hardest hit was printing and publish- 
ng, Which came out with profits 42% 
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LAUCKS GLUE FOR PREFAB- 
RICATED WARTIME HOUSING 


“aI 


2 TABLESPOONS 
OF GLUE DO THE WORK 
OF 60 TO 120 NAILS 


x * 


Send for information about 
possibilities of wood-and- 
glue in your business. Ask 
for free folder ‘‘Laucks 
Glues for War''. 


WOOD « GLUE 
| Bests 


FOR WAR 


HAT HAPPY combination of wood 

and Laucks Glue is not only building 
planes, gliders and torpedo boats for war, 
but it’s alternating also for precious metals 
in many of the 2600 metal items banned 
by WPB for the duration. 


And the two are doing such a good job to- 
gether . . . so much faster and so economically 
... that the old-fashioned materials will perhaps 
never return. 

Is wood suddenly so much better that it can 
be put to such severe tests? No, but manufac- 
turers and our government men have discovered 
that modern glue certainly is; that, for instance, 
LAUXITE Synthetic Resin Glue is actually wa- 
terproof, boilproof and fungusproof. 

If you must save steel, save time, or perhaps 
even save your business, find out if wood and 
Laucks modern glues will solve your problem 
as it has for so many others. And begin by 
learning what Laucks, the world’s largest makers 
of waterproof and water-resistant glues, have to 
offer you in both counsel and materials, 


I. F. LAUCKS, INC. 


In U. S. Address Inquiries to— 


SEATTLE—911 Western Ave. CHICAGO—6 N. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES—859 E. 60th St. 


Factories: Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N.Y. 


In Canada, Address Inquiries to— 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville Island, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., STANBRIDGE, QUEBEC 


CONSULT 


wih 


AMERICA’S GLUE HEADQUARTERS 


Resin Gluese« Casein Glues « Soybean Glues 
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Turning the “Searchlight on ‘‘Opportunities” 


clues: 


positions vacant 


* PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
known company 


nationally 
Candidate must be pres- 
ently employed as personnel director of 


large organization. Compensation $12,000 
per year. Confidential Box 328. 


* ADHESIVES TECHNICIAN. Experienced 
in synthetic resin glues and adhesives. Must 
be thoroughly grounded development work 
and familiar commercial production. This is 
an excellent opportunity to take over a re- 
sponsible assignment in the further develop- 
ment and promotion of a line of synthetic 
adhesives for one of the Country's leading 
chemical companies. Write outlining your 
educational background and experience. Box 
QP, 


325. 
reading service 

* NEW SERVICE, expanding your horizon, 
spotlighting much you might miss; Weekly 
“quick check list’ of outstanding published 
articles of specific interest; cross-indexed, 
saves time & eyesight. Sample copy free. 
Box 3827. 

wanted—pattern work 
* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern § and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inec., 4510 Vernon Bilvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


: : 
“clues” information 
“clues’’ appears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur- 
day's issue. Rate: 50 cents per word or $2.50 per line 
(or fraction) per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum 
charge $5.00. Discount 10% on orders for insertion in 
4 consecutive isouce. Publication bow number address 
counta as 2 words; replies forworded without charge. Ad- 
dress replica c/o Business Week, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York, N. Y. Copy December 14 for December 19 “‘clues’’. 
a 4 4. 4 4. 4» 4» 4» 4» 4» 4» fr tr, tr, 


Hop, 
Ist Q. advertising pages up 
16% over ‘41. 


Step, 


2nd Q. advertising pages up 
19% over ‘41. 


Jump, 
3rd Q. advertising pages up 
39% over '41. 


Oct. & Nov. advertising 
pages up 49% over ‘41. 
Eleven months BW total 
over 2300 pages! 


\ BUSINESS 
\\ WEEK 


THE NEWS-BASE OF 
MANAGEMENT'S DECISIONS 
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THE MARKETS 


It’s been more than a month since 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion issued its general rule establishing 
minimum capital requirements for over- 
the-counter dealers. So far, SEC hasn’t 
followed up with the definitions it needs 
to make the rule effective. Counter men 


predict that as soon as it does, the 


fight over regulation of dealers’ capital 


will flare up again. 


When SEC first brought out the rule, 
over-the-counter firms accepted it with- 


out a murmur. In its general form 
requirement gives them no grounds 


objection. The commission merely speci- 
fied that all dealers should maintain a 
maximum ratio of indebtedness to capi- 
tal of 2,000%. After the bitter fight 


within the National Association of 


curities Dealers over capital requirements 
(BW—Oct.3’42,p79), most counter men 
were glad to accept the SEC rule as a 


compromise settlement. 

e@ What’s Capital—But it will be a 
ferent story when the commission 
dertakes to define the items it 


recognize as — For some firms, 
en an elastic concept 
including everything that might have a 


net capital has 


remote claim to market value. 


Loudest howls will probably come 
from small cities and towns. Houses 


that work the metropolitan markets 


of definitions, it will have a t 
on its hands. As one New } 
put it, “It’s bad business, and 
to rule it out as a matter of 
but when you come down to i: 
healthy pig is better collateral t 
securities these days.” 

old For the time being, however 
houses aren’t worrying much abot fy, 
ture battles. The Treasury’s huge \ jctoy 
Loan drive (page 96) gives ther, ¢] 
first opportunity to stage a { 
the campaign to sell new governme: rl 
for _ ties, and they are making the mos: of 
@ Bankers Get a Break—Banks 
ticularly pleased by the terms of + 
current offering. The same bankers wh, 
stormed at the Treasury’s October fina; 
Se- ing (BW—Oct.24,p104) are almost ly 
cal when they speak of the new packag: 
of securities. Two factors account for the 
change. In the first place, the emphasi 
on selling bonds to private and instit; 
dif- tional investors assures bankers that al] 
un- other sources of credit will be exploited 
will before they have to take more s« Curities 
into their swollen portfolios. Second 
pricing on the current issues allows a 
fractional premium. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
are Week Ago Ago Ag 


accustomed to the mgid capital require- Stocks 


ments of the big exchanges. 


© Defining Assets—Biggest trouble spot ilt 
is the question of whether or not vari- Utility 


Industrial 93.6 94.2 95.1 92. 
Railroad 28.2 28.5 30.9 275 
34.8 35.1 35.8 37 


ous sorts of personal property should be Bonds 


included. Some dealers think it fair to 
add in the value of their automobiles. 
Local associations have sometimes found 
that their members were listing chickens, 
pigs, and other livestock as current 


assets. 
If SEC tries to lay down a strict 


Industrial 114.2) 114.5 112.3 166. 
Railroad 85.8 86.2 89.0 8458 
Utility .....108.6 108.2 107.8 1072 


U. S. Govt..109.4 109.6 110.0 112.2 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Fed- 
set eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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yow th first three quarters of last 
eat. Ot!ET heavy losers were stone, 
‘by anc glass (off 40%); textiles 
-i¢,), oad iron and steel (27%). 

The Dollar Figures—In actual 


ch, 


ynount, 


totaled ; ; a 
sonths. Last year it came to $5,150,- 


00,000 in the same period. Manufac- 
ring earnings dropped from $3,078,- 
4,000 to $2,611,000,000. Partially 
getting the slump in manufacturing, 


Fnibed from $652,000,000 to $881,- 


10,000. 
"Retail trade went from $276,000,000 
» $315,000,000, but all of its gain 


pring spree was in full swing. Second 


nd third quarter profits were consider- | 


sly below 1941. Wholesale trade’s net 
come dropped from $237,000,000 to 


177,000,000 for the nine months. It | 


ely held its own in the first quarter, 
nd in the last three months it was 
40%. 


Smaller Industries—Several other in- 


PROFITS CROSS SECTION 


According to Department of 
Commerce estimates, corporate 
rer in the first nine months 
f this year dropped 5% under 
the 1941 level. Net income after 
taxes for all manufacturing cor- 
porations came out 15% under 
the first three quarters of 1941. 
Partially offsetting this loss were 
gains of 35% in transportation 
and 14% in retail trade. Contract 
i construction and agriculture also 
scored big percentage jumps, but 
the amounts involved were com- 
paratively small. Breakdown of 
the percentage increase or de- 
crease for the nine months follow: 


% Change from 1941 


i ee met 5 
Serer eres +50 
OI ae ees v/s sivins vice d'quice’s —7 
UPI 550.5 05.805 dye —15 
Food, Beverages, Tobacco.... —5 
Textiles and Leather.......... —31 
Lumber and Products........ —27 
Paper and Allied............ —23 
Printing and Publishing... ... —42 
BS ot sy one ad —19 
ft ee —l4 
Stone, Clay, Glass.......... —40 
i rrr —27 
Non-Ferrous Metals.......... —15 
Machinery (except electrical).. —14 
Electrical Machinery... .. nee +3 
Transportation Equipment. . .. +60 
Automobiles and Equipment. . —22 
Rubber and Miscellaneous. . —23 
ck ° es —+ 
Wholesale Trade............ —25 
tell PERG ok. sc acve +14 
Contract Construction.......... +32 
Transportation .............0- +35 
Fewer sy GOR, os dc sicncce se —19 
Communications .............. +8 
PNG ess eo calecce 0 
ge EP RN +23 


corporate income after taxes | 
+,903,000,000 for the nine 


come of transportation corporations | 


me in the first quarter when the war | 


ek 


Whiting Victory Cranes are the realistic 

iaswes for the present emergency. In recog- 
- ‘nition of the time factor, Victory Cranes are 
i cposineeret and produced by using methods 


and materials immediately available. 
Construction is under the constant 
control of competent engineers who 
make sure that every crane measures 
up to its job. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 
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ACHESON COLLOIDS CORP.......... 69 
Agency—WitTTtre & BURDEN 
AIR EXPRESS, oe a4 RAILWAY 
EXPRESS AGENCY, 
Agency—THeT CaPLes on 


AL” WALES ADDING MACHINE 


eee saree eteeeee 


se abadshidabatecche 8! 
Pr CaPLes Co. 

AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO.............. 83 
Agency—ALL@N, Hzaton & McDona.p, Ino. 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE CO.......... 33 

Agency—liver & ELLINGTON, INC. 
THE AUTOCAR GO..........ccccccccceseres 68 


Agency—Grar & Rocers 
BANTAM BEARINGS CORP................ 77 
Agency—HazakD ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


BARDCO MANUFACTURING & SALES 


co. 
A geney—W ‘BsT-Marguis, INC. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO........ 26 
Agency—Hener T. BOURNE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO........... 54 


Agency—Cuanies L. RumRitt & Co. 
Ep Wourr & Associates 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO...........-...--- 71 
Agency—Hazarp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP........ onal ae 
Agency—Lannen & MITCHELL, INO. 
CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO........ 83 
Agency—ALLan, Heaton & McDona.p, Ino. 
GRID Gn on cinccdcieccsccesesovcccs 63 
Agency—Cuas. DaLttas Reace Co. 

CHRYSLER MOTORG. .....2.. 2 csccccccsece 60 
Agency—Rovtsaracry & Rran, INO. 

THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO........ 50 
Agency—Tus Bariess-Kere Co. 

CLUES . : Rep dec asbeqabapdowad 2 

THE COLSON corp... Ls eeneesadneeeoeea eee 47 
Agency—Musemana, Ino. 

COOPER-BESSEMER CORP................- 3 
Agency—Tus GriswoOLD-EsHLeman Co. 

G. C, CRBIIB, Tiles ccs vecnsscvccesscass 31 
Agency—Ror 8. Dorstine, Ino. 

THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO........ 28 
somep—Serne J. ROSENBLOOM ADVERTISING 

ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO......... 4 
Agency—GuarB-Manston, INO. 

ERIE nesisTOR COnp.. fanatiecssteaee 
Agency—W. 8. ILL Co., INo. 

THE EVENING euLisrine edendibwanewess Oe 87 
Agency——-N, W. Arun & Son, INO. 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO................ 10 


Agency—Henai, Horst & McDona.p, Ino. 
a TELEVISION & RADIO 


Agency—N, W. Arun & Son, INO. 
FELT & TARRANT yy a oe co. 21 
Agency—-N. W. Arun & SON 


GE I. Wii nn deccddgcussnnnduccteas’ sas aa 
Agency——-WaYNwesBoRo ADVER. AGENOY 
GENERAL CABLE CORPORATION........ 75 
Agency—Moser & Corrine 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO................-- 2 
Agency——-NBWELL-EMMBETT Co. 
C, FR Gia svccnisnevissenetesesss< 3% 
Agency——Geare-Manrston, Ino. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. 48, 49 
Agency—-ARTHUR Kupngr, Ino. 
GRAYBAR SLECTRIC Dinsbessdenaceskenas 80 
Agency—G. M. Basrorp Co. 
Es Ss as kecnesincecvesccnce 53 
Agency—Horton- -Norgs Co. 
ee Bc Wik 60 bc be bine ods de steces 29 
Agency—Youne & Rusicam, Ino. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER CO................. 51 
Agency-——-BaTT#N, Barton, Durstine & 
Osporn, INC. 
R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CORP. ‘ jaan 
Agency—James G. Lams Co. 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO............. 43 


Agency—McLatIn ORGANIZATION, INO. 
HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC....... 

Agency—-BARLOW ADVERTISING AGENOY, Ino. 
HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION GENERAL 
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dustries showed impressive 
gains, but the amounts in 
comparatively small. Corp: 
gaged in agriculture increas: 
come by a full 50%, but this 

a rise of only $8,000,000. s 
porations rang up an extra $ 
a gain of 23%. Contract 
came out 32% ahead, wit! 
$18,000,000. 

In all but a few cases, th 
net income resulted from 
taxes (BW—Nov.14’42,p102 
partment of Commerce estin 
corporate profits before taxes ; 
40% for the nine months, 
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increased even faster. Federa! income _ 
and excess profits taxes wil! take rtigat 
roughly two-thirds of corporate incomelamhree W 
this year. In 1941 they accounted form It se 
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a Disparities i in Estimates—The Depart 
ment’s income figures contrast sharply 
with various private estimates of cor 
porate earnings. National City Bank 
for instance, tabulated the reports of 


225 industrial companies, finding afi the | 
decline of 32% in income after taxe; The 
Main reasons for the disagreement are’ pla 
differences in the samples and in def re 

am 


nitions of net income. 


The Department of Commerce bases’ 


its estimates on a comprehensive su » Re 
vey that covers a good deal more ground Mileiatio 
than any of the earlier studies. It shows {To my 
total corporate income of $4,903,000. [iin Was 


000, while National City’s sample of fj The 
225 corporations reported earnings of fm™co™™ 
only $608,000,000. The department’ "=" 
sample also includes many small andj’ of 
medium sized companies that carry a ry 
comparatively light tax load. tae 
@ Attitudes on Contingencies—The de. 


croup ¢ 
partment includes provision for con- ~ 
tingencies and other taxable reserves \ mi 
with net income, while National City gq 8a 
deducts them. This difference in def. [°!O"® 
nition accounts for a great deal of the MM’ | 
° ° ° e and C 
variation in the estimates. Many com- MM... .., 
panies, worried about postwar contin: Hie By 
gencies, have been charging current MWe ar 
| income with heavy reserves. rubber, 
propose 
STANDARD MONEY ORDERS J i 
Bp a chance for banks to build Y : 
P g° ood will and pick up a little change 
at the same time, the American Bankes . . 
Association has just begun a campaigh HBautome 
to sell its members on a standard system 
of money orders. Object is to attract Hy G, 
soldiers and war workers in new localities 
| who want a convenient method of trans Dis 
| ferring mone this rn 
Cashiers othe are almost as old 3 BBinder 
| banking, but the A.B.A. points out that Hiictter 
each bank has its own system and 1 Hin w}. 
own set of charges. It suggests that all Bi atric 
banks use the same forms and make é Hitions } 
standard charge (10¢ for orders up % ing fo 
$100). With uniform practices, it be Let 
lieves, banks could take over a lot of the Hithere 
postoffice trade. 
Busine 
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Hoosier Protest 


4 letter from Todd Stoops, Secre- 
rv-Manager of the Hoosier Motor 
Club and Chairman of the Mid-West 
jubber Conservation Committee: 
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| am writing this letter as chairman of 
the Mid-West Rubber Conservation Com- 
nittee to reply to an article on page 7 of 
sour Nov. 14 issue [Washington Bulletin 
sport of investigation into midwestern op- 


taxes msition to gasoline rationing]. I have had 
\COMeMMEE mors that my activities were being in- 
takefilimestigated. I sent word back, and used just 


vee words: “Investigation be damned.” 

It seems strange that in what we call a 
fee democracy honest, patriotic citizens 
en't voice their objections to something 
without someone asking for an investiga- 
ton, Judging from what I know, and I 
think I am fairly well informed on_ this 
imbber subject, my honest opinion is that 
the investigation should be at the other end 
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ng afimmot the line. 

taxes fm ~The Baruch Committee’s report stated 
it arefqgmery plainly that there had been considerable 
def. [gpungling of the synthetic rubber situation. 


| am certain that if any employee, high or 
low, in your own organization would make 
the same error in connection with your 
business as has been made with the rubber 
situation, somebody would have been fired. 
To my knowledge that has not happened 
in Washington, 

The Mid-West Rubber Conservation 
‘committee is not controlled by any one 
organization or industry; in fact, it is made 
up of a cross-section of a large number of 
statewide organizations, and there is one 
thing certain, I would not permit, as long 
‘| am chairman, any individual or single 
coup of individuals to dominate this pro- 
fram. 

\ number of the recommendations of 
the Baruch Report to date have not been 
followed out—for instance, instead of choos- 
ng a man with manufacturing experience, 
aid 1 do not say this disparagingly, Mr. Jef- 
fers was a railroad man. But we think that 
the Baruch’ Report was an honest report. 
We are not opposing the conservation of 
nubber, but we are opposed to the method 
proposed. Out in this section of the country 
we know what has been and is happening 
'o the coupon system now in force in the 
Fast, and if there is any “skullduggery,” it 
s there. We ask only for a fair trial of our 
program. If it doesn’t work then there is 
‘me enough to regiment us insofar as the 
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“ss otta Get My Oil! 
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Disregarding altogether the merits of 
this rubber argument, I should like to 
underline the sentence in Mr. Stoops’ 
letter that reads, “It seems strange that 
in what we call a free democracy dat. 
patriotic citizens can’t voice their objec- 


1 as 
that 

Its 
all 


at : 
a Hons to something without someone ask- 
— for an investigation.” 

the Let it be said at once that, of course, 


here is nothing inherently wrong about 
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investigations. But much depends on 
the method and purpose of any specific 
investigation. It is one thing to in- 
vestigate to ascertain pertinent facts. It 
is quite another thing to use investiga- 
tion as a velvet glove for downright 1n- 
timidation. In one case, investigation 
is an instrument of reason and justice. 
In the other, it is a contrivance of 
tyranny. 

The most dangerous evil of bureau- 
cracy, it seems to me, is not its waste, 
delays, or perversion to political patron- 
age, evil as all these are. Its thoroughly 
vicious aspect is its power to undermine 
the citizen’s will to defend his rights, 
its power to intimidate him into sub- 
mission rather than risk the injury that 
might be visited upon him by some 
vindictive official having summary con- 
trol over his affairs. And the more of 
the citizens’ affairs that come under 
governmental control, the more points 
there are at which he is vulnerable. 

In any conflict with a bureaucrat, the 
cards always are stacked against the 
citizen. An investigation, indictment, 
or any other calling to account of a 
citizen or a business concern is but a 
routine incident to a bureau head. The 
vast resources of government enable him 


to take it in his stride without regard | 


to time or cost. To the citizen, how- 
ever, it all may be so grievous an afflic- 
tion that he is willing to avert it at al- 
most any cost. And when that happens 
we are, whether we know it or not, slip- 
ping from a government of law into the 
lowest form of government known to 
man—government by intimidation. 

The other day I ran across a trivial 
but nonetheless significant example of 
this. A man I know had applied for his 
domestic fucl oil ration card. In a few 
days his application was returned for 
revision along with a curt statement that 
it was incorrectly filled cut. So my friend 
restudied the form only to discover that 
he had followed precisely its printed di- 
rections and that the Rationing Board’s 
instructions were just exactly wrong. 

Now this whole affair was not im- 
portant. But this man’s reaction was. 
“T sat down,” he told me, “and wrote 
them a letter to show that my applica- 
tion was strictly correct. ‘Then I tore it 
up and revised the thing just as they 
told me to. Right or wrong,” he grinned, 
“after all, I gotta get my oil!” 

And there you have it. When enough 
of the people make up their minds that, 
“right or wrong,” protest is dangerous, 
they will sacrifice more and more of 
their rights. More and graver issues will 
go by default because “right or wrong, 
they gotta get their oil.” And that will 
mark the beginning of the end of what 
we call freedom. W.C, 
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Why Leading Plants 
Specify Mercury Industrial Trucks 


The following five lift truck features were pioneered 
and perfected by Mercury. Their incorporation in 
Mercury Trucks assurg maximum operating effi- 
ciency with minimum maintenance and operating 
cost — only Mercury Trucks offer you all five. 


Hydraulic hoist: 

No power required to 
lower load, no power 
wasted in lifting. Less 
than 50% of the usual 
number of moving parts. 


Snap action cam operated 
controller: 

Eliminates injurious arc- 
ing. Reduces mainte- 
mance to the minimum. 


Unit constructed drive 
assembly: 

Motor and drive are 
one unit fully inclosed. 
Double reduction spiral 
bevel and spur gears 
transmit maximum 


power. 


All welded frame: 
No rivets to weaken 
sections. Exterior is 
smooth, rugged pleas- 
ing in appearance. 


Improved trail axle: 

Easy steering. Wheels 
and steering knuckles 
ball bearing mounted. 


Catal of complete 
Mercu line of Mate- 
rial Handling Equip- 
ment under W. P. B. 
Limitation Order L-112 
mailed on request. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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THE TREND 


WAR FINANCING COMES OF AGE 


Strictly speaking, there is nothing new about the Treas- 
ury’s great Victory Loan drive, but behind it lies a funda- 
mental change in war financing policy. By substituting a 
high-pressure drive for its regular open market offerings, 
the Treasury puts new emphasis on selling bonds outside 
the banking system. In many respects this marks the 
coming of age of government war borrowing policy. 

Ever since the war began, the Treasury has spoken wist- 
fully of the advantages of placing its debt with private 
individuals and institutions, rather than with commercial 
banks. From the first, it has boomed war savings bonds, 
and on two occasions it experimented cautiously with a 
24% tap issue aimed at institutional investors. But, until 
now, the backbone of its system has been a medium-term 
bond sold direct to banks. 


© Under the new policy, banks will still carry the heaviest 
part of the load, but the Treasury intends to ease the 
strain by selling everything it can to private investors. 
Object of the Victory Loan drive is to coax out privately 
held funds that regular borrowing operations miss. 

Instead of offering only one or two issues in an opera- 
tion, the Treasury has put together a “package,” which 
includes several issues with varying maturities and inter- 
est rates (BW—Nov.21'42,p124). Idea is to lay out a 
trayful of securities and let the customer pick one that 
fits his portfolio. This time the special is a 24% bond of 
1963-68, similar to the tap issue that came out earlier this 
year. If an investor wants a shorter maturity, the sales- 
man can pa him down with a 13% bond, maturing in 
1948, or a §% certificate running one year. Other items 
in the catalog are the regular tax anticipation notes and 
series F and G war bonds. 

In each Federal Reserve district, a Victory Fund Com- 
mittee, composed of professional securities men, will do 
the actua! selling job. This is the first time banks and 
bond dealers have had a chance to put on a full dress 
campaign. In the past, time has been too short and the 
offerings too limited for intensive salesmanship. 


@ All this means that the private market will get a thor- 
ough working over, while banks take a temporary breath- 
ing spell. Tlre Treasury wants to raise at least $9,000,- 
000,000 on the drive, and it hopes the total will run 
higher—perhaps as much as $12,000,000,000. Of that, 
banks will be responsible for only $4,000,000,000 or so. 
They will probably have to take up most of the 13% 
bonds and the certificates, scheduled for $2,000,000,000 
each, but they don’t have to worry about the 24’s or 
the savings bonds. 

Although it took a good deal of soul-searching before 
the Treasury finally brought itself to use high-pressure 
tactics, bond men have long considered some sort of drive 
inevitable. Any satisfactory program of wartime borrow- 
ing must exploit every possible market before it rams 
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additional securities into bank portfolios. Henc. 
as Treasury policy neglected private and in: 
investors, it was still in the adolescent stage. 

A few oldtimers grumble about the spectacle of » nation 
using door-to-door salesmanship to peddle its debt, byt 
they overlook the real issue. It’s not a question of the Z0V- 
ernment’s credit. The Treasury’s problem is not just to 
raise revenue, but to raise what it needs without setting of 
an explosive inflation. 


dS long 
itional 


© In general, there are three main sources that ‘I reasury 
borrowing can tap—the Federal Reserve banks, commer. 
cial banks, and private individuals and corporations. Bor. 
rowing from individuals and corporations, theorctically 
the ideal method, is the only one that doesn’t involve 
danger of inflation. Hitch is that it takes trouble and 
some sacrifice of dignity. Except for war bond sales, goy. 
ernment officials have shied away from it. 

So far, the Treasury hasn’t made any significant use ef 
its power to sell securities direct to the Federals. Instead, 
it has counted on the commercial banks to take up most 
of its debt. In the fiscal year ended last June, banks 
bought 26% of the increase in total debt, 51% of the 
increase in marketable debt (which excludes war savings 
bonds, sales to government trust funds, etc.). 

As its borrowing stepped up, the Treasury had to lean 
more and more on the banks. In the first half of the fiscal 
year, they took 41% of the new marketable debt; in the 
second half, 56% , Since then the percentage has climbed 
steadily. 

‘Through its alliance with the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Treasury controls the money market, at least for the 
time being. Banks will take whatever it decides to hand 
them, regardless of whether they like it (BW—Oct.2442, 
p104). But in the coming year, government borrowing 
will total at least $50,000,000,000. It may run as high as 
$75,000,000,000. Under the circumstances, the Treasury 
can’t stand on pride or convenience when there is any 
opportunity to dispose of its securities in noninflationary 
ways. 


© The Victory Loan drive and its successors will tap pt 
vate savings earmarked for investment. At the same time 
they will mop up any available current income that wat 
bond sales have missed. Once the Treasury straightens 
out the mechanical details, it can count on this program 
to sell the private market everything it will take. 

Even then, however, the commercial banks will be tak 
ing most of the new securities, and deposits will continue 
their inflationary increase. No amount of salesmanship 
can get enough out of individuals to match the present 
rate of government spending. Only taxes or some fom 
of compulsory savings could do that. 
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